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Caltex... serving the petroleum needs 
of 77 Countries in Europe, 
Africa, Asia and Australasia 


e+-én Great Britain, look for the familiar signl 
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SEQOND CLASS POSTAGE FOR | ¥F FCONOMIST PAID AT NEW YORK. NY 
Putitehed weekly every Saturday. fillyiwo times « year im London, England 
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Two Great Airlines link networks 


From ist April, BEA and OLYMPIC are linking their networks of services 
across Europe. This will bring you the advantage of a greater number of 
flights, particularly on theimportanttrunk route through Paris, Rome and 
Athens to the Eastern Mediterranean, In addition, services connecting 
the intermediate stops and main Huropean centres will be more 
conveniently scheduled. lst Class and Tourist services are available on 
all these routes. Full details of 


connections and fares are available 
from your Travel Agent or any | fly fat Gs 
BEA Or OLYMPIC office. 
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Assembled from a range of standard units, 
Harvey Steel Partitioning rapidly converts 
open floor space into immaculate offices 
and rooms. Barrier, free-standing or floor- 
to-ceiling types; glazed or unglazed. Per- 
manent finish in stove enamel or plastic, to 
any colour scheme. Concealed wiring and 
flush-fitting sockets and switches. Units 
are interchangeable, and may be rearranged 
for changing needs. Fire-resisting. Labour- 
saving. Superb appearance. Please ask for 
Folder 1058. 
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Otel solves your office problem 
Lt 





HARVEY 


OFFIGE PARTITIONING IN STEEL 


Made to the same high standard as Harvey Steel Office Furniture 





DESKS - DESKING - TABLES - CABINETS « BOOKCASES * CUPBOARDS - WARDROBES - ETC 
Stove-enamelled finish in matching or contrasting colours 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7 GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 
S29 
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THE NEW BURROUGHS F-S0OODUAL PRINTER 


AUTOMATICALLY PRINTS TWO ORIGINAL 






RECORDS SIMULTANEOUSLY... 


Burroughs’ new Series F-5000 offers the advantages of 
fully automatic accounting combined with two 
printing heads that provide twice the printing pro- 
ductivity! This machine is the only fully automatic 
‘accounting machine specifically designed to handle 
allaccounting jobsrequiring simultaneous, original 
print on two or more records. The F-5000 is equally 
effective on accounting jobs that callforsingle head 
‘printing, because the printing heads can be used 
individually, thus reducing carriage movement. 
And yet, the F-5000 is so simple to operate that 


any clerk can learn ita operations in a few 
minutes and become expert within a few hours. 

This new machine is just one more example of 
how Burroughs’ continuing research programme 
and world-wide manufacturing facilities make it 
possible for Burroughs to offer machines that meet 
the individual requirements of businesses every- 
where. For complete information contact your 
nearest Burroughs office or Burroughs Adding 
Machine Limited, Avon House, 366/366 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. Tel. Hyde Park 9861. 


sEE Burroughs FIRST B 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN ELECTRONICS AND DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 





papermakers 


use and like 


ALBACEL 


CHLORINE CIORIDT GLEACHED SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


 ASTRACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED HAROWOOD SULPHATE 


Balanced 
Paper-Grade Puips 
Created by Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and like 
Riege!’s Albace! and Astracel... paper-grade pulps that 
provide the right belance of ail important qualities... 
brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper 
‘beating characteristics. 

? 


RIEGEL PAPER 2co wavison avenue, 
CORPORATION "iY YOR 16 HY usa 


et A NALA OL 
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Sorry, Botts is in Bijapur 


Harold D. D. Botts (he drops ‘the second “D” 
when in the States) is a consulting engineer, an 
engineer in private practice, and he is a hard man 
to see — always off on some project. He and his 
partners deal with the engineering design of indus- 


‘ trial plants, mills, shopping centres, dams, drainage 


ditches, office buildings, and all that sort of techni- 
cal undertaking. He does not contract to do any 
construction himself, but he keeps a well trained, 
professional eye on those who do. 


Most important from your point of view, Botts and 
his colleagues Write the specifications that include , 
(or exclude ) your products on their clients’ projects. 


True, he is hard to catch, but wherever he is, he is 


sure to have his copy of Consuttinc ENcINEER 
magazine. He reads the advertising, too. 


We can tell you 

more about getting your 
products on his specifications. 
Just write— 


Consulting 
Engineer 


Magazine 


Wayne near Pleasant Street 
Saint Joseph, Michigan 
United States of America 
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A sample of service... 


“When we started looking around 
Britain for a site for our new plant, 
there were only three companies in 
the world producing all the types 
of steel necessary to ensure the 
quality of Tractors made by Cater- 
pillar. These three companies were 
in the United States but finally in 
Lenarkshire we found a firm whe 
said ‘If anyone else can make this 
steel then we too can make it’. We 

| are happy to say that Colvilles 
became the fourth firm to make such 
steel and fully lived, up to their 
promise”. 


W. Jd. McBRIAN, CHAIRMAN, 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. LTD. 



















COLVILLES 


FITNESS FOR PURPOSE STEELS 


COLVILLES LIMITED, 195, West George Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
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750,000 


EVERY TEN MINUTES 
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Every time anyone, anywhere in the country, hammers home a nail, 

there’s an even chance that it was made by GKN (South Wales) Ltd. To put it another 
way, every week of the year this single GAN company averages some 500,000,000 

wire nails—approximately half Britain’s total output. 

Enough to be going on with? By no means. GKN (South Wales) also produce wire, 

wire rod, steel strip, sections, angles and channels. Upwards of 14,000 tons a week. They 
supply the larger part of the rolled steel needed by the whole of the GAN Group; 

and they export to more than 100 markets. 

Production and productivity are words that we are continually hearing nowadays. 


It is companies like,GRKN (South Wales) Ltd., that put meaning into them. 





There ave over 80 independent companies in the Gh.N Group. They are concerned mainly with steat 
in all its forms and all its aspects, and there is virtually nothing in steel that is outside 


their scope. What one GAN company cannot do, another can; and what all can do is to provide 


a service in steel as complete as you will find anywhere. 


i 
THE GROUP OF COMPANIES 
FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 
| 


! GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., HEAD OFFICE, LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, stares 
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OVER THE YEARS) 


P.O 


HAS CHOSEN 


CLOSED FEED SYSTEMS | 
AND AUXILIARIES gL 


STRATHNAVER 


« CANBERRA ” 


is extensively equipped 


Weir equipment aboard the “ Canberra” includes a Main De- 
acrating Closed Feed System and Turbo-feeders, Main and Make-up 
Sea Water Distillation Plant (supplying over 750 tons of fresh 
water per day), Harbour Service De-aerating Plant and many pumps 
and other small auxiliaries. 


The two Main Condensers each 35,000 sq. ft. tube area, are built 
to the Weir “ Regenerative: design. : 


awa G. & J. WEIR LTD., ° CATHCARI . GLASGOW S.4 


WORLD LEADERS IN POWER PLANT AUXILIARIES FOR LAND AND MARINE SERVICE AND IN SEA WATER DISTILLATION PLANT 
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Higher Taxes, 
but Where? 


HE budget that Mr Amory will open in nine days’ time is the most. difficult 
for many years to make guesses about in advance. The great doubt is how 
puristically courageous the Chancellor is going to be. With resources now 
more fully employed than at any time since 1955, it would be very rash to assume 
that production can rise by more than 5 or 6 per cent over the next twelve months; 
Britain has never achieved a rate of increase higher than that, except in years 
which have started from a situation of slack or when men were being demobilised 
from the services to the factories just after the war. So far as can be judged 
from the very (repeat very) tentative estimates available, demand in 1960-61 is 
liable to rise by rather more than 5 or 6 per cent. This danger of demand infla- 
tion—of demand outrunning the supplies likely to be available—is reinforced by 
the threat of cost inflation in many industries, as a result of recent wage sur- 
renders. To pile on the agony, Britain’s balance of payments surplus is now 
wafer thin—if indeed there is still a surplus at all; Ragen ae thnyes marie 
ministerial definitions of a “ safe surplus,” it needs to be reinforced by at least 
£200 million a year. The inevitable conclusion for strictly arithmetical economists 
is that this year’s budget ought to be used to cut domestic demand. That is to 
say, it should put taxes up. 
There will be obvious political temptations for Mr Amory to resist this 
conclusion—or, rather, to wriggle away from it. From every side he will be 
urged to do so, by men who pose as doughty champions of commonsense. It 


will be pointed out, quite rightly, that cconomists have very often proved to 


be very false prophets; that they should sometimes be treated without honour. 


; 
5 
& ee 
[: 
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on the railways was made. But now that these decisions have passed unchecked 
under the bridge, it is very difficult to avoid the conclusion that a that 
imposed a little extra restraint now would be the best way of the 
danger that otherwise the Chancellor might have to cut demand by a lot more 
later on. The size of the restraint that is needed immediately will depend partly 
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consumer durables (including motor cars) which are at present 
made mainly in the boom areas ; but this would mean returning 
to Sir Stafford Cripps’s bad old system of always discriminately 

g the production of those things for’ which the 


tentatively floated in The Economist before, would be a region- 
‘|ally differentiated payroll tax: a case can be made for a 
“ Treasury surcharge ” on employers’ weekly national insur- 


year ; probably, if the tax were imposed, it would be better 
’ contributions by more than this for 
adult male workers, and by less for women and youths. 
One trouble about regionally differentiated taxes, which so 
far as we know have as yet been suggested only in this news- 
paper, is that they have not been bruited around ‘in public con- 
troversy sufficiently energetically for the lay observer to know 
many bugs there might be in them. If the Chancellor 
obliged to rely solely on more tested devices—and if he 
unable to cut next year’s expenditure estimates on 


BEY 


. ig * 
employees’ national insurance contributions?)—he had pre- 
sumably better fall back on increases in indirect taxes. 


There is a reasonable case for increasing motor licence 
duties this year ; if the owner of the ordinary small family car 
had to pay £17 10s. instead of £12 10s. a year, with increases 
in other motor licences to match, that would bring an extra 
£45 million. A penny on a packet of twenty cigarettes, 
together with the equivalent increase on pipe tobacco, would 
bring in over £20 million. The Treasury ought to derive much 


- More tax than it does from the betting industry ; a start might 


be made this year, working up to fuller flood when the new 
betting shops (and the new Betting Act) start operating in 
1961. If the Chancellor were brave enough to impose a 20 per 
cent tax on the mounting sales of soft drinks, it would bring 
in £20 million a year ; and this might make it easier to take 
back a penny of the twopence he struck off the pint of beer 
last year (restoring £30 million). Another {1 on the annual 
excise duty on television licences would bring in £10 million 
a year ; alternatively, there is a case for a tax on television 
advertising. More distastefully, a restoration of the cut of | 
one-sixth that the Chancellor made in the three top rates of 


- purchase tax last year would probably restore {90 million 


of revenue at present levels of consumption. Even less 
enthusiastically, very much feute de mieux, there might be a 
case for raising the tax on petrol. 


ee ee eee 
dull budget.’ But this is a year when dullness will be a 
positive merit—dullness and a determination to press on with. 
the relentlessly necessary minutiae of fiscal reform. One 
thing that the Chancellor certainly will have to look at this 
year is the question of penalties for illegal tax evasion ; as the 
recent Hinchy case showed, the penalties for even petty 
evasion are at present so draconian that the Inland Revenue 
cannot in practice use them, although it likes to wave them at 
suspects as a threat. Side by side with this need to reform 
official practice against illegal tax evasion, the past year has 
thrown up the usual bouts of public controversy about some 
of the present legal means of tax avoidance: tax-free “ golden 
” for retiring directors, tax-loss farming, and the 
rest. If these problems are tackled in the usual way, by stop- 
ping up loopholes with ad hoc legislation, then the Chancellor 
should in equity remember this: while there are a number of 
technical ways in which some individuals may still impose 
unfairly upon the Revenue, there are also a number of technical 
anomalies through which the Revenue still imposes blatantly 
untairly upon particular unlucky individuals. Not all the tech- 
nical reforms advocated by the first Radcliffe Commission have 
yet been implemented, and for every small administrative 
reform called for by the Revenue it would be fair to match 
one small administrative reform in favour of the taxpayer. 
Appalling though it is to have to say so, in a year when total 
taxation looks like rising well above the £5,500 million mark, 
Mr Amory’s spendthrift colleagues in the Cabinet do not seem 
to have left him with room to act in favour of the taxpayer 
in any other respect. Of course, there are a lot of tax cuts one 
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would like to see: the most tempting is to lop that odd 3d. off 
the 7s. 9d. standard rate of income tax (which might cost about 
op er Be Ne But only by imposing a sterner assortment 
the kind of increases in indirect taxation suggested above— 
sc siete aueaatannianaeel ten ceeds bende 
taken—could the Chancellor prudently make room even for 
such a mouse of reform this year. The precedent which Mr 


The Sinking Summit 


1191 


Amory must at all costs avoid is that of the popular, tax- 
relieving budget of 1955, which brought in its train a summer 
economic crisis and three consequent years of avoidable 
pause in the expansion of the British economy. The immediate 
economic future of the country, and the immediate political 
future of the Conservative party, are both likely to depend on 
his remembering that. 


American preoccupations may mean that this summer's diplomacy 


is mainly a preliminary to more serious negotiations next spring 


VERY four years, in the springtime, the word comes 

out of Washington that the lame ducks are back. At 

the sight of these awkward and pathetic birds embassies 
retire, civil servants put on protective colouring and news- 
rooms set up the incessant electoral chatter that lasts until 
November. The whisper down the field is simply that the 
Administration’s day is done, that there is no more policy- 
making or decision-taking but only politics until the next 
president enters the White House. It is a matter of melancholy 
record that the birds were spotted early this year. They were 
first precisely identified by Mr James Reston of the New York 
Times, who commented starkly on February 27th: 

Except in some dreadful emergency, which everybody hopes 

to avoid, nobody will have power in the next few months to do 

much more than keep things about as they are on the world 
scene. The question is whether the Soviets will behave them- 
selves while we are having our big quadrennial game. 

What Mr Reston apparently had in mind was an evident 
paralysis of American authority that was then exercising British 
diplomacy as well. British concern was aroused early in the 
year when American uncertainty threatened to jeopardise the 
preparatory talks in Washington to reach a united western 
position on disarmament. By February 22nd, when Mr 
Eisenhower and Mr Herter set off on their South American 
tour, the question of the east German passes issued to the 
western military missions at Potsdam had left the West 
floundering without any coherent reaction. 

While Mr Eisenhower was away, the Air Force publicly 
rehearsed the scheme for high flights in the air corridors to 
west Berlin, ostensibly because of technical necessity. The 


tion so far in London has been to attribute these early vagaries 
this year to the familiar and endemic incoherence of American 
policy-making under the Eisenhower administration. It is 
still accepted that Mr Eisenhower can command when he 
wants to, and he shows clear signs of wanting to. The high- 
flying dispute can be written off as a classic of inter-depart- 
mental rivalry ; for in the end the President put his foot down. 


ee ee 
of American diplomacy in 1960. For at the back of 
everyone’s mind, including Mr Khrushchev’s, is the simple 
calculation that when Mr Eisenhower sits down at the summit 
table on May 16th, and even more by the time he reaches 
Moscow in June, the vortex of election politics will be almost 
upon him. It is this that gives immediate credence to Mr 
Herter’s present warnings that no substantive agreements with 
the Russians can be expected in May. It is by no means 
inconceivable that Dr Adenauer, arriving in Washington to 
put the brakes on allied policy on west Berlin, found some 
of the driving wheels locked in advance. 

Mr Eisenhower must be presumed to persist, in his own 
mind, with the intention of trying to move towards an agree- 
ment with Mr Khrushchev. This intention seems to fit 
exactly with the pattern of his entire administration, in which 
the underlying theme has been to readjust America’s relations 
abroad so that the budget could be cut ; it coincides, too, with 
the statesman’s dream of a final gesture for peace. But he 
has failed, from the beginning, both to work out exactly what 
concessions the United States might have to make, and to 
apply the energy needed to rally the country behind him. 
talks with Mr Khrushchev at Camp David, is now active and 
vocal again and, being clear-minded where the President is 
indeterminate, has succeeded in narrowing the area of 
manceuvre both at the summit and in Moscow afterwards. 

This opposition to any détente resides half inside the 
administration and half outside it. Its chief centres of resist- 
ance are in the Pentagon and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
with redoubts in some sections of the State Department ; in 


the Republican ranks Governor Rockefeller once attempted to 


be its standard bearer, in the Democratic ones the Achesonians 
and ex-President Truman form a sizeable cohort: Mr 
Acheson, like Dr Adenauer, would ideally prefer to see no 
discussion of Berlin at all ; but, realising that this is now 





German government as a price for keeping the western sectors 
right to test bombs underground, will be given up without 
te certainty that Russia is making an equivalent 


sacrifice 
Whatever his instincts, Mr Eisenhower appears unlikely 
to go further this summer. Although the Republican 
leaders have shown an interest in emulating Mr 
Macmillan’s electoral platform of peace and prosperity, peace 
will not be bought by concessions ; rather than concessions to 
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Mr Khrushchev now believes it expedient, in the light of 
American preoccupations, to hold his hand until the new 
president is installed. If he does, it would mean that this 
year’s summit for four, and the summit for two in Moscow, 
would have to be regarded as very limited preliminaries to 
negotiation in the spring of 1961. 

Mr has refrained from giving a deadline for 
the Berlin talks since the Camp David meeting, although he 
continues to threaten a separate peace treaty whenever he, 
gets the idea that he is merely being toyed with by the West. 
He may still hope to play with effect upon Mr Eisenhower's 

purposes when they meet. But to the Soviet 
leadership, now hesitating on the brink of accepting an inter- 
national inspectorate on Russian soil for the first time, the 
idea of taking so drastic a step without the assurance of con- 
tinuity in American policy must seem not only unprecedented 
but downright foolhardy. 

The intimation on Tuesday by Mr Smirnov, the Soviet 
ambassador in Bonn, that his government is in no particular 
hurry to reach an agreement on west Berlin may be a small 
straw in the wind of continued co-existence. Naturally 
enough, this breeze has not been noticed in Warsaw, where 
Mr Gomulka and Mr Kadar, in a joint communiqué on 
Monday, expressed their readiness to sign a separate peace 


with the east Germans. Mr Khrushchev cannot be expected - 


to display the public flexibility of his ambassador ; after all, 
he has some obligations to Herr Ulbricht, let alone to the 
consistency of Soviet policy. But he would be unwise to take 
any irrevocable action until he has met Mr Eisenhower's 
successor. 


“Blood on the Club Steps 


How soon may the Commonwealth have to 
decide to send South Africa to Coventry ? 


HE repercussions of Menday’s bloodshed in South Africa 

may initially be more important outside the Union than 
within it. At question time on Tuesday the stiff misery of 
the Government front bench was eloquent of anxiety behind 
the scenes, and the events in Trafalgar Square show how 
public opinion is stirred. For it may require very little more 
for South Africa to become an unavoidably disruptive issue 
within the Commonwealth. . 

It is already hard enough for other Commonwealth govern- 
ments to insist that the Union's troubles are its own private 
concern ; a few more front page photographs of new stricken 
fields after African rioting against the apparatus of apartheid 
might tip the balance. Though soine other Commonwealth 
governments have, horror for horror, comparable photographs 
in their own files, they might find themselves forced by public 
Opinion to consider whether they can afford to keep South 
Africa in the club. 

Already Dr Verwoerd’s decision to attend the Common- 
wealth conference in May in person has prompted a call to 
Dr Nkrumah and Mr Nehru to refuse to come. Both of them 
would heed such a call with reluctance, for direct contact with 
Dr Verwoerd would provide a unique opportunity to tell him, 


privately but forcefully and in an impressively united chorus, 
of the inevitable international consequences of his govern- 
ment’s fatal course. If the drop in South African share prices 
on continental selling this week is any guide, he will be told the 
same in Holland, Belgium and Switzerland. He already knows 
the American reaction. He has had embarrassing enquiries 
from white Australia. Even if he disregards the move by the 
African states in the UN, he cannot ignore these’ portents. 

South Africa is putting itself outside the comity of the whole 
western world. The question that threatens to take shape is 
the precise time at which other Commonwealth nations will 
have to choose between suffering an unendurable slump in the 
standing of their club and formally sending the Union to 
Coventry. Dr Verwoerd may be much mistaken in thinking 
that Britain now hopes for delay in the declaration of a 
republic ; in the changing tempo of African events, it may be 
an embarrassment removed. | 

The Pan-Africanist movement's campaign of civil disobedi- 
ence against the passbook laws, which precipitated this week's 
riots, has glaringly spotlighted the machinery of the Pretorian 
police state in action. This encourages many people to start 
thinking of its inevitable nemesis. But police states can be 
fairly durable ; and the immediate problem concerns relations 
with South Africa, in the light of the West’s own priorities, in 
the interim while the walls of Jericho still stand. 





\ 
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To the Greek Kalends ? 


The Government has refused to tie itself 
down to a mandatory timetable for raising the 
school leaving age 


HIS week the Government “ accepted the Crowther 
report in principle,” but turned down its central recom- 
mendation in practice. It has refused to agree that a 

date should be set now, for some time in the period 1967-69, 
when the school leaving age will be compulsorily raised to 16. 
In making this decision, Sir David Eccles has embraced the 
respectable arguments of the cautious critics, many of them 
of course practical schoolmasters, against the order of 
priorities proposed by the report. The counsel of caution 
accepted by the Government amounts to this: that it will be 
better to put all the available educational money and man- 
power into first reducing oversize classes to the prescribed 
maxima of 40 children in primary and 30 children in secondary 
schools. Only when these improvements have been made 
will the Government look again, to see if enough extra 
“teachers and classrooms can be found to lengthen school life 
compulsorily. It is the wrong tactics, the critics of the report 
contend, to risk making existing deficiencies still worse by 
binding oneself to keep unwilling children, many of them of 
the lower grades of ability, in overcrowded classrooms ; these 
reluctant conscripts might acquire no further education than 
they now get, but would spoil the education of the increasing 
number of intelligent children who are staying on voluntarily. 

Obviously this is a line of argument that must appeal to 
the seasoned and hard-working civil servants of Sir David's 
department. They know how very hard it will be to complete 
even the 16,000 extra teacher training places which they have 
planned to create by 1963, in order to offset the loss in teachers 
entering the schools because of the extension of the training 
course this year from two to three years. No doubt they 
blench at the administrative task now added by their Minister's 
new (but belated) decision to provide another 8,000 places in 
1963-69. They are already tired of warning politicians of 
the implications of the unexpectedly heavy wastage in trained 
teachers as a result of the upsurge in carly marriages. So 
Sir David has promised to do his best, but will not commit 
himself to more. He will not even accept a second Crowther 
recommendation : that children should no longer be allowed 
automatically to leave school at the end of the term in which 
they reach their fifteenth birthday, but that the number of 
school leaving dates should at once be reduced from three to 
two a year—to the vast improvement of the present secondary 
school course. 

Yet, understandable though the line of argument may be 
on which Sir David has based his no-decisions, it altogether 
misunderstands the purpose of the Crowther timetable. The 
thing to do with a nettle is to grasp it, not to sit on it. A 
longer school life and smaller classes are competitors for 
scarce teachers and classrooms now ; but in the long run they 
would become allies in educational advance. Sir Geoffrey 
Crowther has himself pointed this out this week, in a com- 
mentary on the criticisms that have been raised against his 
report by a minority of educational opinion (it is only a 


minority, as a recent poll of headmasters by the College of 
Preceptors has shown): 

Our recommendation was not that the school leaving age should 
be put up to 16 now, but that it should be done in seven to nine 
years from now and, moreover, that the most energetic prepara- 
tions should be made for it in the meantime, particularly in 
respect of the training of teachers. . .. We have not attempted to 
assert that another year of compulsory schooling at the present 
time would do more good than harm. . . . What we did say was 
that, if preparations are started now . . . the raising of the school 
leaving age at some time between 1967 and 1969 will do more 
good than harm at that time. 

The real question is whether the schools can be got ready 
by 1967-69 for raising the school leaving age then. The 
advisory council thinks that they can, but only, as Sir Geoffrey 
said, if “ a major effort” is made to find by 1970 the 17,400 
extra teachers needed, over and above the 61,800 required 
to reduce class sizes ; Sir Geotfrey added grimly “ it seems 
equally obvious . . . that the major effort is not going to be 
made unless there is a mandatory timetable, with a date set for 
a specific act to be taken when the time comes.” It will, in 
fact, need something more than Sir David's readiness to see 
the education bill rise from £700 million last year to £1,000 
million in the mid-sixties to get that last spurt. The basis of 
the Crowther plan was a timetable into which the whole 
twenty-year programme of reform would be integrated, and to 
which everybody would work: the Ministry, the Treasury, the 
local authorities, the universities and technical colleges, the 
teachers, and the parents. A train running to a timetable has a 
chance of arriving on time ; the signalmen are alerted to get it 
through. A train without a timetable, even if it gets a big send- 
off by the directors of the railway company, is not likely to get 
much support from the railway’s customers. This is what Sir 
David has failed to grasp, and the consequence may be inhibit- 
ing to every sort of educational advance. For to demote the 
raising of the leaving age from a Must to an If will not make 
the other reforms more likely ; it will make them less likely. 
The sense of urgency has gone. 


St do the Minister of Education justice, his speech on 
Monday did hint that he was unhappy about choosing the 
pusillanimous course. (Oddly enough it is the one urged on 
him by the Liberal party.) He tried to make up for this by 
claiming that he was going vastly beyond the Crowther report 
in some respects—notably in contemplating compulsion on 
employers to permit part-time day-release on a scale that would 
make a reality of the further education programme (for the 
“ second quartile” of the nation’s intelligence on which the 
Crowther report laid its central stress) ; the Crowther report 
did not oppose such compulsion, but doubted its efficacy. 


Sir David vaunted the technical programme. He even vaunted 
the “ voluntary principle,” as an expression of the democratic 
way of life when applied to education after 15, while at the 
~<a 
school leaving age sometime. 

The Minister put 2 brave face on the distant ‘prospect of an 
educational budget that will top £1,400 million in the 1970s. 
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He promised to try to get the teachers necessary to raise the 
school leaving age in 1970. He promised to consider, at the 
end of this Parliament’s life—when he said there would still 
be time to mobilise the resources—if it could be then promised 


\ 
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for 1970. He admitted that if it were not raised by then, it 
might never be. He said everything except the one decisive 
thing—that it must be raised. He fired the starting pistol for 
the race after carefully removing the winning post. 


Facing Realities in Europe 


NEW phase of the tussle over European trade will open 

on Tuesday when the twenty-nation committee on 

world and European trade, formed after Mr Dillon's 
visit to Europe, holds its first working session. Looming over 
it will be the fact that on July 1st the next tariff reductions 
are due to be made separately by both the Six of the common 
market and the Seven of the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion ; the parting of the ways in Europe will be widened 
further. The anxieties of the Seven will no doubt be increased 
by the new plans of the European Commission (of the Six) 
for speeding up both the internal tariff cuts due inside the 
common market and the application of the external tariff ring 
which will mark it off from the outside world. 

The speeding up of the common market programme is not, 
any surprise. As soon as it became clear last autumn 
SA cat ain deceiiade While ait glen: te ort 
the Belgian and Italian governments put forward 
or hastening the programme of the Six in response. 
idea was held up only by an important difference in 
the French and Dutch—the French wanted 
acceleration to cover only the immediate future, but 
Sees a Gas aeehemies abthe ovakelic cour sil 
Satie ciaskectat ch acodhcetee df the eon tariff 
in order to keep their trade ties with the outside world. 

The commission’s new “ Hallstein plan” has found a com- 
promise between these two views. The transitional period 
of the common market will be shortened by two and a half 
years, and there will. be an earlier application of the outer 


ete 


iE 


i 


' tariff ; but, in order to placate the freer-trading elements in 


the community, that outer tariff is to be 20 per cent lower 
than the tariff that would have resulted from a straight applica- 
tion of the original treaty of Rome. 

The compromise has not made everyone in the community 
of ‘the Six happy. Dr Erhard has made it plain that he 
dislikes the idea of any sort of speed-up in the discrimination 

inst countries outside ; much of German industry supports 
him. If the plan eventually has to come before the west 
German Bundestag because it entails modifications in ‘the 
common market treaty, it is possible that it may get no further. 
But the commission’s plan has one great advantage: that is 


_ American support. It seems to serve both of the principal 


declared aims of American policy in Europe: rapid political 
integration of the Six and liberal treatment for American 
ex 


While the Seven are still preoccupied with secking a free 
trade area around the common market, and therefore want 


' to check any hardening of the single common tariff for the 


inner Six, oe United States, which has no hope or expectation 


of slipping under the barrier in this way, merely wants the 
new common market tariff to be low—as the commission 
suggests. The American blessing for the Hallstein plan, at 
the tail of the joint communiqué issued after Dr Adenauer’s 
talks with President Eisenhower last week, was not surprising. 

Looking back at the pr proposals now being bandied 
about—the offer by the Seven to extend to other countries 
the 20 per cent tariff cut due in July ; the commission's pro- 
posal to bring the future common tariff down by 20 per cent— 
historians may well be struck by the vigorous life which the 
idea of free trade continues to display. Side by side with its 
tariff plan, the commission has proposed—in more precise 
terms than before—that the Six should abolish quotas on 
industrial products by the end of 1961, if the Seven recipro- 
cate. That, too, is an advance. 

The European community is still no paragon of liberalism. 
Outside countries which export farm products are pretty 
alarmed by some features of its future agricultural policy that 
have become public in the past few months. But the apparent 
trend of the community from beginnings which seemed most 
disquietingly protectionist is not too discouraging. When the 
inevitable haggling between the Six and Seven over their 
plans for July 1st is over, and the results are\elaborated in 
further talks among the parties to the General ent on 
Tariffs and Trade, some useful reduction in barriers to world 
trade seems likely. 


ET the Hallstein plan, if it comes off, will be a bitter pill 
Y for the Seven. The truth is that Hallstein plan or not, 
the continuing hopes of some of the Seven that their offer to 
the Six for July 1st will be reciprocated, in a form which in 
fact maintains a free trade area for all western Europe, are 
illusory. The common market is on the way to becoming 
an accomplished fact ; and the real need now is for serious 
thought by the Seven on the long-term issues which this fact 
presents. In Vienna, to take only one capital, there is much | 
disappointment that these fundamental issues were evaded 
when the Seven conferred there earlier this month. 

And it is as true as ever that discussion amongst the Seven 
will not get far unless certain braad decisions have first been 
taken by the British. There is not likely to be much progress 
between the Six and Seven unless the British can decide to 
take something of a political plunge in Europe, accepting the 
sort of approach to trade integration that has been adopted 
by the Six. How important the political climate of economic 
integration is has been shown by the community’s own 
negotiations on List “ G,” the long list of raw materials and 
semi-manufactures where the common external tariffs, left 
open in the treaty, have been settled during the winter. In 
their discussions in Brussels the Six have adopted solutions 
(duty-free quotas, for example, for imports of aluminium, 
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discussions in Paris. 


The famous British reluctance to “sink identity in a 
federation ” is, at this stage, just a red herring. All that is 
wanted now is the political will to act sensibly together with 
western Europe in a wide range of economic policies. On both 
sides of the Channel the obstacles are never, in the last resort, 


economic, but political. 


There is much more than trade for Britain to seek in 
Europe. There is the assurance, and insurance, of friendship 
based on deep common interests. Just now there is a lull in the 
recrimination between France and Britain that has been going 
on since the gulf in Europe opened up ; this spring’s bout of 


zinc to Holland and Germany) which would have 
provoked rancorous disagreement in the sterile free trade area 
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the now recurrent malaise between Britain and the Continent 
has rather concerned Anglo-German relations. Just as the 
political core of the common market is the rapprochement 
between France and Germany, so a positive settlement of 
Britain’s relations with Europe involves more willingness to get 
to terms with post-war and post-nazi Germany as an equal 
partner. It is understandable enough that, with east-west talks 
in the offing, an important section of British opinion should feel 
hesitant about pushing forward too hastily the rearmament of 
western Germany, now so evidently gathering speed and 
catching the public eye. i 
put up against the close economic, social and political ties 
between Germany and other western countries which economic 
integration should offer. 


But no rational objections can be 


These can do nothing but good. 
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DISARMAMENT 


Calculating Risks 


RITISH Official reactions to Saturday's 
Soviet proposal on nuclear tests were 

at first muffled. The Russians had in effect, 
if rather ungraciously, accepted a formula 
already discreetly canvassed by the British 
but doubtfully received by the Americans. 
Now, however, Mr Macmillan has judged 
it necessary to intervene y in Wash- 
ington, where the rival schools are once 
again in more or less public disputation. 
The formula is in line with Mr Eisen- 
hower’s proposal of February 11th to the 
extent that prohibition under treaty, backed 
Y international inspection, would apply to 
test explosions except underground ones 
yielding a seismic r of less than 4.75, 
which is taken as ly equivalent to a 
“ Hiroshima ” blast ; but Russia also calls 


out during a period of four or five years, .a 
period held to be sufficient for joint 
research into better ways of identifying 


minor seismic phenomena. 
‘orward on 
sional eagerness of the Atomic 
Commission and its friends o ss 
veloping new weapons to plug m 
debated “ missile gap.” But there is also a 
more delicate tion of risks, arising 
from the basic advantages that Russia’s 
top-secret system gives it over the open 
societies of the West. In western con- 
ditions, a simple public pledge by a - 
ment can really limit its actions, for any 
evasion is liable to be exposed by a critical 
press and public. In a communist state, 
’ plentiful experience shows that this does 
not y. If, then, America ties its own 
hands by a voluntary moratorium, it cannot 
count on Soviet hands being likewise tied. 
But the calculation cannot end there. 
If these objections were allowed to block 


the conclusion of an otherwise satisfactory 
agreement to ban tests under adequate 
supervision, world opinion in general would 
be understandably aroused ; and the United 
States and its associates would not merely 
incur odium, they would also forfeit the 
piercing the curtain of 
monitoring network. From this opportunity 


much may flow, in terms of growing re- 
assurance for the outside world about what 


Blithe Spirit 


HILE Mr T in’s weekend move 
oon. ea mae A waeale 
meet- 


arms and missiles—and scattered it blithely 
into the wind. 

If that is so (and one cannot be blamed for 
wishing to be a little more certain about it), 
one of the yawning gulfs between the two 
rival might seem to have been 
filled in. Unfortunately it also appears 
that Mr Zorin, having abandoned Mr 
Khrushchev i i 


BY-ELECTIONS 


Brighouse and Harrow 
Ls week Labour lost Brighouse: only 


eet eens nena 
its seats to i 
a F it suffered no mass deser- 
tions. Ninety-five every hundred 


i hundred Tories 
rallied back to theirs. resultant tiny 
Ot ee ey nee ee 
the former Labour majority of 47 into a 


picks up the dissident Tory votes ? 








; 
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A Three Party System? 
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porarily become the most popular in 


the country. Oné doubts if anything on 
quite that apocalyptic scale is going to 
happen. But one can well envisage circum- 
stances in which quite spectacular advances 
could be made towards it, at any rate 


outside the heavy industrial areas. If so,... 


by the date of thé next general election, the 
idea of a genuine three-party system might 
be re-established in le’s minds. In the 
long term, this would be more likely to burt 
Labour than the Tories ; even though, in 
the short term, it might actually carry a 
greater threat to a larger number of Tory 
seats than Labour ones. 


FRANCE AND RUSSIA 


A Dogged Wooing 


M" KHRUSHCHEV duly arrived in Paris 
on Wednesday looking in need of 2 


holiday ; perhaps it really was ‘flu, after all. - 


The city greeted him with a sunny first day, 
but, as if nature wanted to remain uncom- 
mitted, it poured on the second, Still, Mr 
Khrushchev was able to take advantage of 
the sun to get his first glimpse of Paris— 
for a communist, the capital of revolutions. 
His reception was warmer than in the United 
States, and he could be reasonably pleased 
with it. os ed with the tri- 
buildings and among 
the crowds. : —_ Saal lined = 
the way in from Orly, i y in 
“ red belt ” suburbs. On the Champs 
Elysées the crowd was smaller, al it 
thickened noticeably towards the Etoile. 
Mr Khrushchev went to work with a 
dogged, if lack-lustre, will, starting with 


. What has seemed to be the chief aim of his 


reconnaissance: to see just how much of a 
love match the Paris-Bonn axis has become. 
France, he declared in his first speech 
at the ai , Was the t country 
threatened the Germans. But France 
and the Soviet Union were the “ two biggest 
powers on the European continent”; 
together they could ensure that “ ho aggres- 
sive force would be able to . . . trouble 
peace in Europe.” This was unsubtle stuff, 
and invited General de Gaulle’s reminder 
at the Elysée banquet that the “ limitless 
ambition” of the old Germany was not 
by his new ally. Even so, Mr 
Khrushchev’s words are designed to strike 
‘a jarring chord in the French memory, and 
he may yet, particularly when he reaches 
Verdun — the eastern provinces, win 
something of a response. | 

If this rough wooing is to succeed in the 
quarters where it matters, Mr Khrushchev 
must be expected to play down his fraternal 
relationship with MM, Thorez and Duclos. 
No doubt Mr Vinogradov has made this 
: ee ee ee ee Se Cae 
radio to give suitably gracious ition 
to the ing resolution of the French 
party's gree? For Pravda, the chief 
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The Robens Formula 


R ALFRED ROBENS, whose star always 

seems to rise within the Labour 
party whenever Mr Bevan is away, has just 
proposed a constitutional reform for his 
party which really would be worthwhile. He 
thinks that MPs should not be allowed to 
stand for the constituency section of 
Labour’s national executive ; instead, he 


s , the Parliamen Labour Party 
i rhaps itself be to elect 
some to the executive. 


The main feature about Labour's execu- 
tive at the moment is that one cannot be 
elected to it by advocating views in line 
with those of most of Labour’s twelve 
million voters. One can only get there by 
securing the favour of a few dozen big 
trade union leaders, whose attitudes of mind 
are increasingly a law unto themselves ; or 
else by winning the support of the few 
thousand constituency zealots at the annual 
conference, whose views are very far to the 
left. Non-trade union MPs—apart from the 
party leader, deputy leader, treasurer and a 
statutory quota of women—can in effect get 
on to the executive only through this “ con- 
stituency section,” which means by making 
left wing speeches. 

This did not matter very much up to 
about 1955; Mr Attlee’s main lieutenants in 
policy-making were not executive mem- 
bers, but senior ¢x-ministers of the Labour 
government. But since 1955, as senior 
members of the last Labour govern- 
ment have become scarcer on the parlia- 
mentary ground, Mr Gaitskell has increas- 
ingly tried to absorb the constituencies’ 
favourites into his higher parliamentary 
counsels as well; sometimes they have 

too prickly to absorb (the latest case 
is Mr Crossman), but when a left wing 
executive member has proved sufficiently 
tameable to become an acceptable front 
bench parliamentary speaker, every door 
has’ been opened to him. The result 
is that the easiest road to a senior 
lieutenancy in the Labour party is now to 
make very left wing speeches before the 
constituency parties, but reasonably r:ght 
wing mutterings in the parliamentary smok- 
ing rooms ; to be adamant for every form 
of expediency and deliberately imprecise 
about every matter of policy ; and to rat 
(though preferably very sorrowfully) on the 


| leader in such matters as debates about 


Clause 4. This is not a good way of staffing 
one’s highest part¥ posts, or of providing 
the best human material for rethinking one’s 


policies. | 
If the Robens formula were adopted, the 
constituency zealots would still send seven 
left wingers to sit on the executive ; but 
they would be dim figures without any par- 
i latform to shine on. Nobody 
would ever hear of them; in executive meet- 
= they would regularly be voted down. 

parli tary party would then be free 
to elevate people whom their fellow MPs 
trusted and admired, without constantly 
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Inner thoughts 
on the Outer Seven 


4 
The coming of the Outer Seven free trade area suggests 
further development for export business. As the tariffs ‘start 
tumbling, the surge will be on . . . more deals, more flying 
visits, more contracts, a faster flow from Britain to six 


countries in Europe. 





With your expansion into these cager markets you will be 

glad to rely on the National Provincial Bank which has long 

since built a strong and friendly connection in these very 

a ia Y countries through its correspondents. 

National Provincial We at the National Provincial Bank handle a vast overseas 
business and our specialist staff have had years of experience 

for friendly service in dealing with all kinds of export problems. 
The Manager of our nearest Branch is always ready 'to deal 





with your enquiries whether they may be connected with over- 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED seas business or with the many other facilities we can offer. 


Satin AEA 
muse 
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T | F : GATEWAY TO THE WESTERN U.S.A. 
ra e aif Many of the world's leading shipping lines and their shipper customers 
now use the modern, economical facilities of the Port of Long Beach. 
Saunas Sensuubees péagsuas WF prectaies aber gle, baleaed Wane 
is ‘ tinuous expansion program is providing new piers, berths transi 
12-27 April 1960 sheds which will be available in the near future. We invite inquiries from 
— ee ee eee 
se under construction 













THE PORT OF LONG BEACH OFFERS: . 


In 1959: 13,373 exhibitors, 3229 of them for- SHIPPING ¢. Raksenees th teeth aoledian aie 
eigners - 54 participating Countries - 4,430,570 LINES, . ow tae ngeles and other Western 
square feet of display area - 4,300,000 visitors RTE . ; 
Buyers from 112 Countries ory, oes Cait, Sanee Sheds ene wae: 
EXPORTERS: | . peaiipeaieciesetiiee aanas for ail 
: Please write (on your eral and bulk c grein end sheet 
Information: Or. V. Schiazzano - LONDON W. 1 letterhead) for com- ae 


scrap. 
4. 10 to 20 minute run from berth to open sea. 
5. Dockside rail trackage connecting with 
major transcontinental railroads. 


6. Radar-radio ship pilotage. 


PORT OF LONG BEACH 


Dept. T.E., P.O. Box 578, Long 


lete details and f 
31 Old Burlington Street P alte and tor 


the Port's ay pan i 
terly news magazine. 
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BRITTANY | 
_ The Coast of Rose-Red Granite 
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MANAGING DIRECTOR 


for 


international Company in metal industry 
with over £30m. turnover. 
A very large company in the non-ferrous metal and 
fabricating industry with overseas interests requires 
an exceptional Managing Director. The 
appointment calls for qualities of judgment and 
executive ability of a high order and offers an 
opportunity to make an outstanding contribution 
to the progress of this important and expanding 
British organisation. 


eR ARNT ORNL PI SLO LING? Bs) 
ee 


ne ntiad 




















Emoluments will not be less than £12,500. This 
directorship will provide a remarkable opportunity 

for an executive already controlling, or near the top, 
of a substantial Company. 


tees 





Personal letters, in complete chnildence to Mr. A. 3. C. Lyddon at 

Associated Industrial Consultants Limited, 

who are assisting with this appointment. 
i 


pa 
scenery in the immediate 
aeighbourhood. 


BUSH HOUSE LONDON WC2 


Associated Undustrial Consultants 





Trégastel: 
magnificent bathing; 16th 
century church with 
curious ossuary; calvary; 
prehistoric museum; fas- 
cinating walks. 


Trebeurden : 
carn ahi oe beaches; at- 
tractive islands 
and islets: moorland rich in 
a 


pleasant little town in which 
the past lingers on. ° 





Brittany is rich in romantic coastline, and no- 
where more so than from Perros-Guirec to 
Trébeurden, where the splendid rocks rise rose- 
= red from the sea, set off by immense beaches of 
palest yellow sand. The best of bathing, in water 
. warmed by the Gulf Stream, a fascinating hinter- 
land in which the way of life has changed but little 
, with the centuries, and resorts which provide 
| |. tmaple entertainment, have made this stretch of 
; ' @oast a new favourite. Plenty of good hotels of 
: all categories. Easy access by coach from Dinard, 
or by main-line trains and connecting buses. 


Book through your Travel Agent or, for further information, write 


r ¥ , 
y * 


It is only to be expected that with the proved 
ecomomy of the Atkinson Chassis, more and more 
operators are standardising on Atkinson. 

The above illustration shows part of a fleet of 
Athinson’s operated by Clopton Transport Lid. for 
Guest Keen & Nettlefolds (Midlands) Lid. 

For facts and figures relating to the Proven Economy 
of the Atkinson chassis, contact us or one af our 
distributors: you ll be surprised at what you learn. 


NS 


ATKINSON VEHICLES LTD. 
WINERY LANE - WALTON-LEDALE 
NR. PRESTON * LANCS 
Telephone: PRESTON S4284-5-47. 
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fecling that it had better favour some of the 
left wingers whom the constituency zealots 
had shown that they preferred. If only Mr 
Gaitskell were to fight hard for the Robens 
formula, he really might start to get his 
party moving in the right direction: this 
would be much more useful than the abor- 
tive battle about “ clarifying ” Clause 4. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


Now Thrive the Birchers? 
HOSE who like the idea of flogging 


among wor class (79 per cent) 
Two days iously the Council of the 
National Union of Conservative Associa- 


penology are just as resolutely t 


saedieane 
civilised state in Europe has abandoned on 
expert advice, 














a‘drop in consumption 
portion. This was in spite of an increase in 
the number of children and in their spending 


power. 
CONPECTIONERY 


geen 
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Will the latest outcry make Mr Butler 
change his mind? There is obviously no 
reason of democratic principle why he 
should. If a Gallup poll were held next 
week, a majority of the country would 
probably say that i 
Amory to a 


intrude, it is even less desirable to subject 
this country to government by referendum 
than it is in economics, There is fortunately 


Government should its policy. 
If it started to flog none of the 
78 per cent of the who would 
approve would be to switch their 
pattie of sms alone ; some of 
minority would disapprove 
well do so. Than ie cookie to cali: 
mentary reason why Mr Butler should 


becomns a dctermanat of teaver spene pelicy. 
It would be a statesmaniike action if the 
Prime Minister himself were to make some 
deliberate public statement to back him up. 


TOGOLAND 
Under Which Flag? 
Droit ee brusque handling of 


who get in his iedapendene is ey 
calculated te 
leader i << the Ghar eh 
French Togo- 


B 
E 


i 
zi 


1 


i 
Ee 
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to the closing of the frontier between the 
two countries. 

Togoland provides a striking example of 
the sublime disregard for ethnic a 
shown by the’ European grabbers duri 
late nineteenth century scramble for 
The political boundaries run north on 
south, but since the cultural zones run cast 
and west, the large and articulate Ewe tribe 
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° 
Vv 


ivory 
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much beyond . Mr who in 
the past favoured at least a customs union 
more 


i 
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nelareeen west: 


indirect 
and to 
pect . and repelient. 
Viger Sepa ale mont be «blow 1 
Mave, wha hes stideadly suxte o> his asiod 
to lead his party leftwands if he can. He 
will not have got much comfort from Presi- 
dent Geonchi's dicision to edi a lester of 
the Christian Democrat left wing, Signor 
errno nae. diy baad war bear 
py a me Tambroni, 
aichty a iat bs ies 0» Seem, 
as a one-party 
government that, with varying outside sup- 
Coieus, me . 
He promised to tell the t 








ideally provide, but so does the discipline 
from a good many university courses when 
tackled in the sausage-machine spirit of the 
mediocre candidate exclusively interested in 


hes, perhaps, made a bargain which, however 
disreputable, is not altogether bad. But when 
we turn from the thing itself to ite accessories 
—from the matter to the manner of the transfer 
—we are compelled to say that we cannot do 


not see how it will be possible for our Govern- 
ment, or for any Government, to place the slight- 
est or the briefest reliance on any, even the most 
solemn and deliberate, assurances he may here- 
after give, or on the statements he may hereafter 
make. Henceforth there can be no more 
cordiality in our intercourse, because there can 
be no confidence in his intentions, and no trust 
in his word. 
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ee errneeee. He has also 
practical experience in the works or 


petitors for the graduates. 

There is nothing wrong about employers 
preferring the seasoned product of dual 
training to the callow BA or BSc—pro- 
vided ‘that really are going to ensure 


ERRILY press speculation on 
the nature of his western excursion, 


Mr Ben-Gurion ended his visit, as he began 
it, at a university. It might appear the most 
natural thing in the world for the prime 
minister of 1 to pay a private visit to 
his friends in America and Britain ; in fact 
this was Mr Ben-Gurion’s first visit to 


reasonably enough, wanted to get its word 
in first. In between playing the phi er 
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|, WE’RE USING 

| WOMEN’S 

WEEKLIES 

| THIS YEAR, 
BUT FIRST 





LIST Is 


RADIO TIMES 3 


Whatever other media we decide to use we always head our list of publications with RADIO TIMES. 


Our product is for the housewife. By advertising in 7 leading women's weekly publications we can reach, 
without duplication, approrimately 61°, of them. But Radio Times alone covers 54°, of all housewives in 
the country—a far greater proportion than any other single publication. 


- 
Obviously Radio Times must come first on our list. With Radio Times and even only two women's weekly 
magazines, we can reach 73% of the country’s housewives. 


*Figures of unduplicated readership based on special tabulation by IPA,. fieldwork period—/uly 1958—/ume 1959, 


YES, IT PAYS TO PUT 


RADIO TIMES 


FIRST ON THE LIST 


Enquiries to: Advertisement Department B.B.C. Publications, 35, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
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Life’s greatest mysteries can only be solved by patient research — 


the kind of assiduous investigation that I.C.I. brings to bear on the 
| | problems of pain and disease. At I.C.I.'s pharmaceuticals laboratories, 
years of work by a team of sctonkialid may be rewarded by the sight 
of a blank wall—or it may yield a drug that will prevent untold 


suffer ag. Over the years I.C.I. has given the medical profession a 


if whole new armoury of weapons. One of the latest is an entirely new 
LIFE non-inflammable anaesthetic, specially developed to meet today’s 
is needs. It took seven years to perfect, but now in hospitals through- 


~! MYSTERIOUS ere out the world it is easing the work of both surgeons and anaesthetists. 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, 8.W.1 
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Arabs, Since then, with Russia’s help, the 
United Arab Republic has ti the 
balance. 


Mr Ben-Gurion repeated in London his 
tenet that security's best friend is strength. 
He also referred rather vaguely to his 
schemes for Middle East disarmament, with 
full mutual inspection. Any prospect of this 
is oo — % a it should not be 
impossible for major powers— 
iaaend af te dave welled panes slett— 
* to reach some formula that would check an 


presen 
be tilted in the direction of supplying Israel, 
in moderation, with the defensive weapons 
it needs—or believes it needs—continuing 
competition between Russia and the West 
to arm an explosive Middle East is flagrantly 


Rebellion For Reform 


HE progressives in the co-operative 
societies are on the move again. After 
suffering what looked like a major defeat 
last year, they are now lobbying energetic- 
ally to get a majority at this year's co-opera- 
tive congress at Whitsuntide in order to im- 
t the reforms that were recommended 


sion) want this to be a largely autonomous 


body ; although officially under the wegis of 


the Co-operative Union, they want it 
to play an active part in | ining co- 
deeuh ste come, te i 
all over the country. union and 
cuca a : eeleap an bo slated 
Between the two sides, moreover, there is 
co-operation in postwar 
greene aera ee 
ment competition chain stores, 
supermarkets and other branches of 
Britain’s swiftly changing retail trade ; the 
union sees it as a century-old and locally- 
controlled way of life. 
The key to the decision at this year’s con- 





1 
i 
28 
; 
: 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


A favourable vote at Congress, however, 
is only the first step in the years of work 
that will be needed if the co-operatives are 
to retain, let alone increase, their share of 
retail trade. For this, a new spirit, as well 
as a new organisation, is required. A well- 
staffed development society could start the 
ball rolling. But the present indication that 
the movement’s hi ranks may be pre- 
pared to scotch development society, 
even if it is brought into being, is perhaps 
the most depressing thing of all. 


RELIGION 


| The Council of 


Christians and Jews 


HE recent outbreak of anti-semitism on 
the continent and in made 


to mutual 

pol wit terwens Christians and Jews; and 

to foster co-operation in i activi- 
service. Its 


community s 
work contributed to the unanimous and 
immediate condemnation by public opinion 
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LETTERS 








Discounts 


Sir—!I read with considerable interest your 
article “ Buying) at a Discount.” On the 


To i 
nature these 
that every time an ICI fitter writes out a 
requisition chit for an item from the 
engineering stores, an average clerical over- 
head cost of 7s. 6d. is incurred, whether the 
chit is for a 2d. bolt or a £50 part. 
Gulia qipedam, i odd ote et 
it seem 4 
similar cost may be incurred for each off- 
sale transaction. As the normal retail mar- 
gin on 2 bottle of Scotch whisky is $s. 1d., 
the uneconomic nature of these opsrations 


i 
f 
: 


the small shop, and an vigorous 
supporter of the enterprise, but 
do you honestly think that the above 


ing. You state, in the last paragraph of 


your article, that this sort of thing is likely 
to increase retailing efficiency, but in the 
next sentence admit that firms offering dis- 
counts can give little service. 

It seems that to an economist, the only 
index of efficiency is price. I submit that so 
far as retail trade is concerned, psycholo- 
gical and other factors have a big part to 
play. Has your contributor considered 
either the specialist service and know- 
ledge provided by many retailers (this is 
especially true regarding footwear) or the 
great contribution made by shops to the 
light, colour and general interest of any 
community? 

The general inference running through 
your article is that most shopkeepers are 
charging excessive prices, and anyone pay- 
ing these prices is a mug. I submit that a 
proper study of the facts would reveal that 
profit margins today are not only fair, but 
im some cases are below the level required 
for provision of the services that’ the 
majority in a civilised community demand. 


— Yours faithfully, J. STALLARD 
Stallards Shoe Stores, 
Hucknall 

Horticulture 


S1r—You said in your note that the £8 mil- 
lion subsidy scheme for horticulture is likely 
to be spread too thin for much effective 


But with good heating equipment and 
mixed crops these smaller acreages can be 
quite profitable. 


advantage not only of putting prices up 
(and tomato consumption is falling) but of 


outright “ improvement grant ” seems likely 
to prove both cheaper and more effective. 

Whatever the NFU may say, the Dutch, 
for example, have no natural advantages 
over the British growers, who, with the 


— 
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present degre¢ of protection of 4d. per 
pound on tomatoes, could compete and beat 
the ‘competition they now face.—Yours 
faithfully, L. G. CoLLyer 
The Frat Importers 

Association 
London, WC2» 


Books 


Sir—Your note last week about Sir Alan 
Herbert’s scheme for establishing a lending 
right to be paid in respect of books issued 
by public libraries stated that “ publishers 
have to stand the cost of the provision that _ 
public libraries can buy at a ten per cent 
discount.” This is wrong. The bookseller 
gives the whole of this discount, and has 
done so since the concession was first made 
some thirty years ago. Publishers have 
never agreed with booksellers that they 
should make a contribution to this discount. 
Yours faithfully, ALan Warp 
The Booksellers Association, 

London, SW 


Radcliffe 

Sir—Your excellent note “ New Light on 
Liquidity ” explains why “ the liquidity of 
the economy as a whole” rather than the 
quantity of money should be the centre- 
piece | monetary action but hardly explains 
the “ bewilderment ” which the Radcliffe 
committee’s report caused. This bewilder- 
ment was not caused by the committec’s 
contention that the velocity, and not the 
supply of money, is the important variable 
but by the committee putting forward this 
thesis while simultaneously declaring either 
concept of little value. 

The committee seems to have identified 


an idea perhaps somehow linked with the 
belief that statements must be 
they are to be meaningful. fact that 
ee ee oe 
total expenditure and 
that chenges fa velocity do not explain the 
motivation behind changes in total expendi- 
ture, makes the committee treat either con- 
cept as rather useless—while yet con- 
ee ee ee 


Besides, this identification of the meaning 
of with the conditions that enable 
us to —_ ve eye fone cope 
into widening meaning of supply 
money until, in places, it includes the liquid 
assets which determine the rate of its use. 
Is it surprising that readers of the commit- 
tee’s report should feel bewildered when the 


causes of a in the supply of money 
are simul treated as part of that 
supply of money which are said to 
change ?—Yours faithfully, ER LoBeL 


East Horsley, Surrey 


New Pound Note 


Sir—So far as I am aware The Economist 
is the only paper to refer to the anachronistic 
wording on de new Bank of England notes. 

No Cashier of the Bank can promise “ to 








ae 
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pay the Bearer on Demand the sum of one 
pound,” since there is no longer any such 
thing circulating in this country. Pieces of 
paper with a notional value ought not to be 
issued under such august auspices with a 
fraudulent promise adjacent to a picture of 
the Queen. 

Would it not have been more in keeping 
with both reality and decorum to have used 
the words “ Legal T...der for one pound at 
prices ruling at the time of presentation.” ? 
—Yours faithfully, Coitn Hurry 
London, WC2 


The French 
Sir—I agree with Mr A. Mork that your 
article “ Ga icity and Nationalism ” 


that it is altogether . 
correspondent has clearly suffered a good 
deal: as for reading articles in French 
papers—not, of course, necessarily “ of 
your standing "—dealing unfairly with con- 
ditions in Great Britain, he has probably 

read dozens. What I imagine he has not 
- gead will be indignant letters in subsequent 
issues, protesting that the articles in ques- 
tion were unfair, and that certain aspects of 
French life may «conceivably also be open 
to criticism. 

As for Mr Dunstan, he will need to find 
a better example than the “ clean-cut 
Englishman and dirty Dagoes” chestnut if 


LETTERS 
he is to show convincingly that the British 
: Snelist (a0. dist 


: 4 

Railways 

Sir—The photograph on your title page 
on March 12th is one of the best cartoons I 
have seen. But like a very good cartoon, it 
implies far more than it says. It shows 
a th pastare, on ences telat oelbictens. 
gazing over an empty track at the terminus 
of an underground line—presumably the 
type of station where you can expect a train 


BOOKS 





Strategy and Security 
Nato and American Security 


private, partly by official, resources, meets 
with a good deal of scepticism and distrust 
in Britain. The British instinct for the 


manic in method, as tending to give a false 
clarity to agonising or complex questions of 
political decision, as constructing hypo- 
theses that are too subtle to stand up under 
ee a eee 
Henry Kissinger’s development 

theory of limited atomic war, militarily 
logical, politically naive, is now the classic 
example of what British thinkers find 
dubious in the modern American approach 
to strategy and security: the tendency to 





men in your photograph. is 
made more automatic and in 
a few central boxes through remote control, 
boxes on intermediate stretches of the lines 
a Sr ee nee 
motives train-sets require servicing, 
shunting and supervision while idle than 
do steam locomotives. In other words, the 
two shown on your photograph are 
not only an illustration of the failure of our 
railways to keep staff usefully employed for 
most of their working hours ; they are also 
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argues con- 
vincingly both for the ing of 
Nato’s ground forces and for basing their 
strength on conventional, not tactical 


nuclear, weapons. 
The three essays which the British reader 
will find hardest to follow are in a sense 
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. Yet in the wider context in 
which he sets his own study, Mr McInnis’s 
title is fully justified, ian-Ameri- 
can-British . relations are as. important as 


Nato is to 
a certain extent a Canadian invention; no 


Mr Mclnnis has written a 
readable and reflective commentary upon 
these contemporary strains. The fact that 
it is somewhat inconclusive does not matter, 


for the important thing is the att to see 
the problems of the alliance in . These 
books, like the old fashioned stereo- 


, treat the same problem from slightly 


ait 


erent les, amd thereby sharpen the 
sense of ition and of clarity that each 
provides. 


An Innocent in Spain 
By Richard Wright. 
Bodley Head. 191 pages. 18s. 


A‘ American Negro from Mississippi, 
brought, up as a Protestant, now an 
ex-Communist, Mr Wright ‘has the back- 
ground and 


the temperament to smell out 
minority and to spot a majority 
Spain presented him with a puzzle, 


its contra- 
impossible to resolve, will probably 
find it illuminating. 
A ; 


distorted 
symbolisms and personalisations; as one of 
his characters puts it, 

Every time we have had a chance, we have 
grabbed for the shadow and let the substance 
go. 

Very likely the roots of all this are pre- 
Christian, as Mr Wright maintains, but the 
discovery is not so strange as he makes it 
seem. More to the point is the sense he 
conveys of the despair of Spain today. Now 
that the western world is comfortable again 
and getting settled behind its narrow hori- 
zon, westerners forget that Spain is still a 
Fascist country. True, the Spanish version 
of Fascism is distinguished from some others 
by its elements of “ traditionalism ” and of 
respect, indeed subservience, towards. the 
Church. But it is still what it is: indoctrina- 
tion, intolerance and a national religion of 
destiny are still the rule, and a man’s right 
to his own mind and thoughts is simply not 
con¢eded. Mr _— book brings this 


* home. 


Bridge in the Air 


" ‘Berlin Airlift 


By Robert Rodrigo. 


Cassell. 240 pages. 215. 


OCCASIONALLY a feviewer comes’ up 


against a literary oddity that defies any 
of the ordinary canons of criticism. This is 
one of them. Mr Rodrigo has built up a 
kaleidoscopic claustrophobic picture of the 
Berlin airlift from June 1948 to May 1949 
in a series of verbal snapshots one, two, 
rarely more than three pages long. His 
account has no narrative; the reader is not 
even clear whether it is in chronological 
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beleaguered Berlin to the airfields from 
which the airlift was mounted. One minute 
he is in the cockpit ; there is a line of 
ar deusian en Weal onde os 
from lansede af dix Mamaia Ae Votan. 
Then he is on an RAF base, or in the thick 
Sn paddy about cinemas 
or 


ry 
military air transport and especiall 
RAF’s transport command, i 
much better equipped) now to conduct such 
an operation it was in 1948. But this 
is not Mr Rodrigo’s line of country at all ; 
he is an action painter in words, who throws 
facts and incidents at his canvas, and it is 
left to the closing lines of the book to draw 
the loose ends together; “ I have seen,” says 
the West Berliner who lived through the 
airlift, “ not the airlift, nor the aeroplanes 
flying, but the real bridge in the air, the 
aeroplanes like a string of pearls.” 


Lord Treasurer 

Lord Burghley and Queen Elizabeth 
By Conyers Read, 

Gape. 603 pages. §§s. 


HEN Professor Conyers Read died last 
year he had the satisfaction of having 
completed his task: three magisterial 
volumes on Walsingham and now two on 
Burghley stand in his name. The new 
volume opens with Cecil in 1570 enjoying 
the success and responsibility that were to 
be his for the rest of his life. In 1571 he 
became Lord ‘Burghley and in 1572 Lord 
Treasurer: until his death in 1598 all the 
threads of administration passed through 
his capable hands. But Burghley’s central 
position means that in this volume, even 
more than in the first, his life becomes a 
history of the reign. And his immense in- 
dustry requires an almost equal industry in 
his biographers and in their readers. Over 
a century ago Macaulay complai that 
reading a three volume life of Burghley by 
the then Regius Professor of History at 
Oxford made “all other labour, the labour 
of thieves on the treadmill, of children in 
factories, of negroes in plantations, an agree- 
abie recreation.” Professor Conyers Read's 
two volumes are less exacting; but the 
labour is still conspicuous. 
Nevertheless he deserves the gratitude of 
historians for having made a mass of 
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i 
a 


one ; 
which followed her.” Yet in 1579 we find 
Burghiey’s ambitious comeeal for the 
appropriation of revenue to — i. 
nS eee eee 
rom an interest-bearing public loan 
described as “ amazing” and “ fantastic.” 


From the mace of detail mach of interest 
emerges. lessor Conyers Read observes, 
in his quiet and unemphatic way, that 

Puritan sympathies. 


consistently backed sabbatarian legislation, 
suggested Grindal’s promotion to Canter- 
bury, backed the Puritan theorist Travers 
against Hooker, and in 1584 urged the 
removal of such bishops as by their “ cor- 
rupt and covetous conversation were out of 
credit with the people under their charge.” 
If the fevers and ions of the reign, so 
vividly depicted by Sir John Neale and Mr 
Rowse, are missing from this sober account, 
ta ahie’ is cay taalidied of the Queen. Both 
Burghley and Walsingham found her excep- 
tionally trying. Indeed Burghley’s memo- 
randa make it difficult mot to attribute 
Elizabeth's successes to luck rather than to 
ability. 

What picture emerges of Burghley? His 
conduct towards Thomas Cartwright and 
Secretary Davison bears out Macaulay's 
judgment that “he never deserted his 
friends till it was very inconvenient to stand 
by them.” But he was a statesman as well 
as a politician, and abandoned his su ers 
rather than his policies. He inde- 
fatigably and with an ability that not even 
his prosaic style can conceal. He also worked 
for himself and for his family. In this 


the magnificent erection of Sir Christopher 
Hatton, pleased to see how his own 
“ monument of her Majesty’s bountifulness 
to a faithful servant,” Theobalds, had be- 
come a model for the other great builders. 
As for ee eee ee 
fessor Conyers says that the evidence 
is too scanty to justify any positive estimate, 


field’s di of a paper showing Burgh- 
ley’s profits cleven wards is too 
i to be dismissed in this way 


cultivation are so abysmally low, compare- 
tively cheap and si improv 

produce, and are ucing, cnough annual 
improvement in yields to outpace the 
current growth of population. But the 
colossal effort of the successive Five Year 


economy threatened 

= is not available to a country where 
limits of growth are set not by invest- 
ment opportunity but by capital and experi- 
enced entrepreneurship. Suil, for a quarter- 








ee Beir 


Quick Look 
at a Profile 


Provice is... what? An outline. 


Mountbatten. 
Who are latest in this ever- 


("Some think him intolerably cocky .. . 
He is the kind of Chinese cracker every 
party needs”). Sit Solly Zuckerman, 
the newly appointed Scientific Ad- 
visor to the Ministry of Defence. . . 
Who will The Observer ‘profile’ 
next Sunday? You may well ask. 
4.8.L. 
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Tribute to Cole 


Essays in Labour History 


Edited by Asa Briggs and John Saville. 
Macmillan. 371 pages. 42s. 


to late coer S. D. H. Cole, in 
memory essays are pre- 
sented to the public, was at once the most 
of Labour pamphieteers and intel- 


easy one; the activist usually gains the u 
hand. th ls hhend to deny that Cole's techs 


rit 
ite 


eit. Fes 
Pret rte 


do little more 
than amplify the documentation for familiar 
themes—the co-operative movement's tran- 
sition from Utopias to commercial success, 
or the anti-trade union offensive of the 
1890s that culminated in the Taff Vale judg- 
ment. But there és an excellent study of 
the origins of the Independent Labour 
Party in Yorkshire, by Mr E. P. Thompson; 
a stimulating preliminary investigation of 
“ Custom, Wages, and Work-load in Nine- 
teenth Century Industry,” by Mr E. J. 
Hobsbawm, which has the great merit of 
introducing us to developments in North 
America and continental Europe, as well as 
in Britain ; and a useful, if unspectacular, 
account of Professor Edward Beesly’s 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


the Journal of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
$eiraie aie takin etna Geos teen 
on foreign affairs—often including 


well as rice contributed by 


own countries—es 


ed aaaadenaktonons. 


Approximately half of cach issuc is devoted to substantial reviews 
of British and foreign publications. 


Quarterly 73 


273 6d per year postage free (USA & Canada: $4.50) 


THE WORLD TODAY 


In THE WORLD TODAY, a monthly review issued b 
and 


'» experts specialists on the spot heim to 
up-to-date reliable information on current political 
problems. 


Chatham 
— a 


Monthly 2s 6d 30s per year postage free (USA & Canada $4.80) 


A FREE SPECIMEN COPY of cither journal (state which) will 


be posted to you on 
Amen House, Warwick 


\ 
~—_ Head 


t to Oxford EC, Press, Department jL, 
, London, E 


to your bookseller or newsagent, or in case 


subscription orders 
‘Of difficulty to the address above. 
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influence on the working class movement of 


A Sober Textbook 
Industrial Organization 
By Joe S. Bain. 


John Wiley, New York. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 661 pages. 74s. 


judge from the economics textbooks 
undergraduates buy, often despite the 
advice of their teachers, it seems that they 
find the more sober works the more valu- 
able. For their own purposes they may well 
be right. A slow and steady exposition, 
which takes nothing for granted, satisfies the 
student’s conscience that he is seriously 
engaged and at the same time ensures that 
he gains a thorough grasp of the subject- 
matter. It takes a long book to cover a 
limited field, but the labour shows some 
return. The reviewer well remembers a 
time of the utmost mental confusion. 
brought on by over-indulgence in brilliant 
authors, from which he was rescued by the 
ordered pages of Professor Bain’s textbook 
on price theory. This new teetotaller of a 
po eee may be of equal service to some 
er mixed-up student. 

It is very long even by the standard of 
American textbooks ; but it covers only part 
of the field indicated by the title. Attention 
is confined to the formal characteristics of 
markets for final products, the sales policies 
of firms, and the consequences of these 


WHO’S 
WHO 
1960 


is Now ready at all 
good booksellers 


130s. net 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY 
SINCE 1849 
A. & C. BLACK 
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International merchants 

in non-ferrous metals, rubber, 

cocoa, vegetable orls 
and steel 


MEMBERS OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES IN LONDON, 
NEW YORK, ETC. 


Head Office 


2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
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Electrical Aids in Industry | 


Dielectric Heating -2 


O The of dielectric 


7. Vi increased ivity is obtainabic 
= lied), and fewer 
8. Diclectric heating provides flexibility of | 
and can be inserted di in the production line. 
Dielectric Heating: typical application data 
O Typical apphcation Frequency Radio frequency 
| Meps. | Uptorkw 
heating, | oe | 2-30 kW 
Plywood manufacture. | ic Ds | Above 30 kW 
Nore : t Mc.p.s. — 1,000,000 cycles per second. 
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Dota Sheer WO. 11 


10 to 15 times. out from the the reverse of what 

‘ool wear and damage to Sivas chaser kids eaten on 

metal inserts are » employed, and the risk of overdrying and 

and thicker sections can overheating of the surface is eliminated. In 

be moulded. general, } to 1 unit of electricity is required 

Welding of Thermoplastic Materials Ss Gaunt seats upon 
application of dried. While the removal of large amounts 

es Se ee a eee water from inexpensive commodities may 

sheets in of such sometimes be uneconomical, dielectric heat- 

used articles as raincoats, hoods, ing in the production line often leads to a 

and packaging materials. overall production efficiency. It is 

i See arenes vee for removing final moisture traces 

usefully be employed, the heating and becomes increasingly economical as the 


, remain cool while the inside surfaces 
For further information get in touch with 
Two or more thermoplastic sheets are | You Boned of webe diet wo | 
eo thee auun of weebd ooquised, the TEM Bee . Telephone: | 
ewlached on at the same time es Bar 9434. - 
on 

weducom- gy | ene iy ie each oc 9 | 
Felesed, Stitching 1s ——css- @ | Sone Heng bene 
Snottieaa | the United Kingdom © series of fla on | 
In some cases, a profiled electrode eee : 
can be fitted with a knife edge to cut the Low 


in differentiating their products from those 
of competitors, and the barriers new sup- 
pliers have to surmount. The best feature 
of these chapters is the patient explanation 
Se eee 
soley Ghiailion tntiitiae. end expems or 
next. third discusses 
tale of lat, price lee pro margins 
and selling costs as criteria of performance, 
and the ways in which different market 
structures influence performance in these 
respects. Included here is a careful explana- 
pr Laing gored nay tn rr a 
problems of i and their 
Finally. extent in the United States. 
,. American legislation to prevent 
and regulate competition is des- 
eos ph pod ory te anger ped 
Te esta tr tivieentak throughout 
Professor Bain first describes the theoretical 
ilities and then tests them against the — 
Seaiignlen f guuapeltes af sul, protect 
investigation of economies . uct 
differentiation, selling costs and capital 
pe oe ager in some twenty American 
Students will probably find the 
attempt to bring price theorists down to 
earth the most attractive feature of the 
book ; but this pre-occupation with static 
theory forces Professor Bain to impose a 
rigid framework on the living fabric of 
industry. 
“goth cageartn.n head tenemene Reger 
300 words, most of them ones, well 
printed and stoutly bound, per penny ; but 


Crusading Individualist 
Ernest Benn: Council for Liberty 


Q 


or humourless Cato this one) never again 


energies to crusading 

individual, and for peace and retrenchment. 
For “reform” he had little use. He re- 
nounced the Liberal party in 1929 on the 
publication (by his own firm) of the famous 
Yellow Book,” “Britain’s Industrial 
Future.” He came away from The 
Economist’s centenary luncheon in 1943 to 
his diary the conviction that its 
tor and his predecessor were 


ble” (his 
own, word) so long as he promote his 
caust. His last book he called “ The State, 


national economy I must refuse 
unnecessary waste of 
manpower, money, paper and print.” For 
this he was fined five guineas and costs—a 
low price indeed for the publicity repre- 
sented by headlines in over a ae 
papers, certainly a cheaper price was 

forty years earlier by the suffragettes 
‘or somewhat similar methods of advertise- 
ment. Whether such extravagances of 
propaganda pay, in the sense of bringing 
nearer the attainment of the object sought, 
is always a moot point. But in times when 


reasonableness or even the law. 


The Age of the Battleship 
The Thunder of the Guns 

By Donald Macintyre. 

Muller. 352 pages. 30s. 


a steam driven, iron or steel clad 
ba ips: inated the seas for less 
than : 

propelled t 


: The weapon, the self- 
, that was eventually to 
kill these naval monsters. was invented 
within a decade of the launching of the 
Warrior. The torpedo took many years to 
develop, and it was not until the means 
of delivering it had been perfected in the 
shape of the carrier-based aeroplane that the 
battleships were doomed to obsolescence or 
destruction. From the Monitor to the 
Yamato, from Hampton Roads to Leyte 
Gulf, thus covers one complete and rounded 
phase of naval history. 

That phase has now been most satis- 
factorily described by Captain Donald 
Macintyre, who has already written well 
about the Battles of Jutland and Narvik. His 
book makes no pretensions to ambitious 
résearch, but by being confined to a straight- 
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forward description of what happened it 
admirably serves its purpose of interesting 
and instructing its readers. The evolution 
of ships, weapons and tactics is as clearl 
described as the battles themselves. It is 
praise for the skill with which Captain 
Macintyre has written this book and not 
criticism of it to hope that one day he will 
supplement it with a volume about naval 
construction in the steam age, designed to 
show more fully than the present book does 
what strategic and tactical ideas the naval 
fleets were supposed to serve. 


OTHER BOOKS 


THE PARLIAMENT OF THE KINGDOM OF THE 
NETHERLANDS. By E. van Raalte. Hansard 
Society for Parliamentary Government. 224 


. 18s, 

Pehe great complexity of the Dutch parlia- 
mentary sctup makes the task of explaining it to 
English readers one for an expert with a clear 
mind and a rare gift of exposition. On the 
whole Dr van Raalte succeeds in his difficult 
task. The Dutch parliamentary system, with 
its complex balance between cabinet and 
chamber, is in many ways unique, and thus « 
proper subject for one of the Hansard Society's 
studies, This book hardly provides bedtime 
reading, but it does contain fascinating material 
for the student of modern constitutions. 


StupIEes IN THE ECONOMICS OF WELFARE Maxt- 
MIZATION. By P. R. Brahmananda. Bombay 
University Press. (Distributors, Vora & Co.). 
540 pages Rs. 18. 

This is the sort of book which lowers the 
reputation of a university press. Someone should 
have insisted on Dr Brahmananda’s putting his 
eppallingly unwieldy doctor's thesis into ean 
intellectually presentable form. Its 
pages provide incontrovertible evidence that he 
hes read all the right books; but no one except 
the university authorities wants such evidence 
—least of all in the form of an entirely pedes- 
trian recapitulation of the whole development 
of welfare theory from Adam Smith to the pre- 
sent day. One of Dr Brahmananda’s closing 
chapters does contain the germ of an interesting 
application, to the special case of an under- 
developed economy, of the conclusions drawn 
from that history—notably the need, for the pur- 
pose of welfare maximisation, of a great deal 
of state intervention. A book one-third as long, 
centring on and developing these ideas, could 
have been a real contribution to politico- 
economic thought. Wiser editorial guidance 
might have elicited such a book from Dr 
Brahmananda instead of this monument of mis- 


applied toil. 


Bmp ISLANDS OF NEw ZEALAND. By Robert 
Wilson. Whitcombe and Tombs. 202 pages. 
25s. 


This is a book of reminiscences of the bird- 
watching expeditions undertaken by the author 
over many years in association with two leading 
bird photographers, the late Edgar Stead and 
the late Geoffrey , ny of their photo- 
graphs are ed in this book, which also 
contains full and lively accounts of the little- 
known islands off the coast of New Zealand. 
Major Wilson is a great-nephew of the founder 
and first editor of The Economist. 


YPARBOOK OF NATIONAL ACCOUNTS STATISTICS, 
1958. United Nations. 281 pages. $2.50. 18s. 


Tae APPLICATION OF SCIENCE TO INLAND 
Fisueries. FAO. Her Mayesty’s Stationery 
Office. 52 pages. 2s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF FoREIGN EXCHANGE 
Evitt. 


By H. E. 
Sth edition. Pitman. 268 pages. 21s. 


Company Law. By H. Goitein 
versities Press. 277 pages. 25s. 


English Uni- 
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‘Viyellon’ Socks 


—for the man who is interested in 
comfort ...and the woman who is not 
interested in darning. 










*Viyellon’ Socks 


— happy marriage of stretch nylon 
and wool. Lasting strength, perfect washing, 


and almost unbelievable comfort! 









AS IMPORTANT AS 
ANY OTHER SEASONING 


| 
‘Viyellon’ Socks | Be it Japanese or Western type dishes, Kikkoman soy sauce 


adds a tempting flavor to them all. Rich and delicious Kikko- 
man soy sauce, made entirely from soy beans, wheat, salt 
and water, enhances any recipe. And it is so easy to use! 
Just add a small amount of Kikkoman soy sauce during the 
cooking process or season dishes at the table directly from 
the bottle. The combination of appetite-appealing color, taste 
and fragrance has made Kikkoman soy satice a favorite of 
gourmets everywhere. 


—in plain shades or handsome designs. 
Full length (plains 10/6, designs 12/6) and 
‘shortie’ (plains 8/11, designs 9/11). 


Kikkoman soy sauce, backed by more than 300 years of ex- 
perience in the manufacture of quality soy sauce, today is 
produced in 9 modern factories under the most strict sani- 
tary conditions. With an annuai output of 50,000,000 gallons, 
Kikkoman soy sauce is presently exported to more than 80 
ports throughout the world. 


Available in 6 oz, and 4/5 qt. dripless plastic-top bottles. , 


° Viyella House’ | A recipe is attached to each container. 
Ya NODA nore co., LTD. 


Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 


Kikkohan. 


| SOY SAUCE. 






Made by the makers of ‘Viyella’ and ‘Clydella’ 
WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LTD., VIYELLA HOUSR, 
NOTTINGHAM 
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Production line of... 


lorries or 





trucks ? 


: Differences: in language and customs, however small 
er subtle, can be important to people in Britain doing 
business with America. 

As a U.S. bank with branches in London, Chase 
Manhattan knows the differences and similarities, can 
do much to make your dealings with the States more 
pleasant and more profitable. Chase Manhattan knows, 
too, the differences in customs and trade practices within 
the states . . . for its network of correspondent banks is 
the largest in America. 

In fact, almost anywhere you do business, Chase 
Manhattan’s network of more than 51,000 correspond- 
ent banks and branches around the world can get up- 
to-the-minute information for you, and provide you 
with every type of modern banking service—promptly, 
efficiently, and on a personal, localized basis that 
practically puts you on-the-scene yourself. 

Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Man- 
hattan...in either of the London branches. 


THE 
CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Incorporated with limited Liability under the laws of the State of New York 


London: 6 Lombard Street,E.C.3  * 46 Berkeley Square, W.! 
The Chase Manhattan Executor & Trustee Corporation Led. 
6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


O° 8 Oe US of 8. 9 MOS 2 PORE Oe .e FO) @. BSE Oe 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES London - Paris + Frankfurt Main + Beirut « Tokyo 
Osaka + Havana - Marianao + San Juan PR. + Sancurce + Rio Piedras + Bayamon 
Panama + Colon + David + Cristobal - Balboa + Charlotte Amalie + Christiansted 
Frederiksted « Cruz Bay q 


The Chase Manhattan Bank (South Africa) Ltd., Johannesburg and 
Cape Town 
Offices of Representetives : Woshingten. D.C. + Internationa! Airport, idiewild, NY 
Bombay + Buenos Aires - Carocas + Chitre, Republic of Panama + Continental Europe 
(Paris) - Mexico, OF + Rie de janeiro +» Rome 

' 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partiyin London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indicacion to that effect ; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Passed 
to the 
Next President 


HIS year’s election campaign is like a cocktail party ; amid 

the din of opinions being aired but not listened to, and the 

tinkle of breaking reputations, a still, small voice can be 
heard asking a disconcerting question. The question is whether 
the half-dozen candidates for the presidential nominations, for all 
the apparent differences among them, would not in fact pursue 
roughly the same policies if they were elected to the Presidency. 
In the past it used to be an unwritten rule that a rolling candidate 
gathered as few commitments as possible. But a substantial 
number of Americans hold that this is not the case in 1960. They 
believe that the spectacular successes achieved by Russia since the 
last election four years ago—and the weaknesses these have exposed 
in America—have, in effect, created a whole set of pre-packaged 
commitments for this year’s candidates. Whoever is elected, runs 
the argument, will find himself having to put broadly the same 
programme into effect in order to make good the defects which 
every sensible person recognises. 

Does such an unspoken agreement really exist ? If the electorate 
consisted entirely of people who spent 4 good part of the day 
thinking about politics the answer would almost certainly be “ yes.” 
By now it takes a sizeable bookshelf to hold|all the pamphlets 
that have been written on the subject of America’s failings. Three 
series in particular, published by the Rockefeller Brothers’ Fund, 
the National Planning Association and the Committee for Economic 
Development, have said in weighty unison that something needs 
to be done and, in a number of fields, they have come remarkably 
close to agreeing what it is. The same sentiment has penetrated 
between hard covers ; for an ebullient people, the Americans have 
shown a surprising taste since 1957 for books that ring with gloom 
and self-doubt. 

And this is not merely the professional despair of the opposition. 
Much of the lamentation comes from good Republicans. Within 
the Administration Mr Allen Dulles, the head of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, says that the Soviet economy will be danger- 
ously close behind that of the United States by 1970 if nothing 
is done. There are signs that the fifth column may even have 
infiltrated into the office of the Vice President, the virtually certain 
Republican presidential nominee. Mr Nixon, who recently man- 
aged to say in a single speech that America was in excellent shape 
but needed improving, is now reported to be urging the Republi- 
cans in Congress to support distinctly unorthodox legislation for 
building schools and insuring old people against illness. 

If this were all there were to it, the evidence that there is a 
consensus on what needs to be done would be overwhelming and 
a list could be compiled of what the next Administration is likely 
to do. At the top would be an increase in spending on defence 
and on rockets for the exploration of space. The list would 
almost certainly include the first substantial disbursement of federal 
‘funds for the construction of schools, if not for paying teaciers’ 


salaries as well. There would probably be extra money for foreign 
aid and for stopping the decay of America’s cities. At the bottom, 
marked with an asterisk to signify crossed fingers, would be an 
attempt to reduce the surplus of agricultural products without 
bringing to the White House farmers armed with pitchforks. This 
would make an encouraging, if expensive, catalogue. But between 
the worriers’ agreement that these problems have to be 
tackled, and .the actual fulfilment of such a programme, lie three 
obstacles. 


| is the first place, although furrowed brows are almost compulsory 
among, those who devote much thought to the next few years, 
these people represent only a tiny part of the whole electorate. One 
of the most extraordinary things about the current campaign is 


In the second place, recent events have blurred what Mr James 
Reston of the New York Times calls the chief underlying issuc 
of the campaign. 5 ee ee ees public sector 
of the economy used to agree that the government would 
have to intervene to speed the rate of economic growth if the 
necessary funds were to be found. But this year it turns turns out that 
the fairly modest degree of government intervention 
Democratic economists in Congress are willing to 
not produce a rate of growth very much higher than 
many conservative economists think can be achieved 
change in policy at all. Thus an increasing 
are willing to sit back and let the economy roll on 
momentum in the hope that this will yield the 
they seek. If it does, well and good. But if the optimists 
the day, and their assumptions, particularly about the rate 
capital investment in the nineteen-sixties, turn out to be 
the best-laid plans of the next Administration may go 
lack of an adequate economic foundation. 

Thirdly, the next President’s programme is not governed merely 
by his wishes and by those of the electorate. It has to meet the 
rere ee ee ee ee 
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. # influential as they used 10 be. Instead, Mr Nixon’s rise has given 
greater importance to the more conservative local businessmen 
who form the backbone of most state Republican organisations. It 
is teasonable to wonder whether he could detach himself from their 
preoccupation with the economic status quo. 

Wiad eis Sis Weenie Wilh anh jon pond temp 
an effective imprimatur on the suggestions of the reformers. This 


oe de Geetee seeeioe oe a ems Utichl extheriy, sorcers 
all or some of the proposals that have been put forward unofficially, 
it might yet convert thi} intellectuals’ lcminihe Shap cinietting 
more like a national one. The danger is that, like most com- 
missions, it will settle for the lowest common denominator of other 
people's ideas. But its full-time staff in Washington contains a 
number of lively minds who, so far as an observer can judge from 
their background, are unlikely to take a conservative approach. 
Since the commission is in a hurry—it hopes to report shortly after 
the clection—they may play a more important role in shaping its 


pass upon their 

If the commission docs eee cee least to set up 
one criterion for what the Some recent 
cde Ae Gama Wekiely ial Rietiog Steen mameee Oot 


on 

A ee Homann tar xpaehmonr bred Salas tee 
from the record of the last three years, make it difficult 

rally the interest of the average American. There is obviously 


Sit Downs Up in Court 


N recent weeks Negro students have been demonstrating peace- 
ably. in towns all over the South, often facing counter-demon- 
strations, much less peaceable, from white hooligans; several hun- 
have been brought to court on various 
charges—of trespass, incitement to violence, breach of fire regu- 
i Association for the Advancement of 
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by President Eisenhower are a more effective way of avoiding 
trouble. In San Antonio, Texas, for example, an arrangement 


. between white and coloured businessmen and clergymen led to 


the immediate opening of all lunch counters to Negroes. Even 
in places where prejudices and local customs are more difficult to 
flout, businessmen are not always opposed to the students’ demands ; 
for they realise that the next step is a boycott of all counters by the 
ee ent Pe ne ens Senge S Say SES ya 
their profits. 

Sills eapisiiins tele sabes Wess ik dntiie tontians 0s-teoies sit- 
down strikes in other places, such as public libraries. It seems 
probable that all this marks the opening of a new phase in the 
fight for racial equality, a protest which will concentrate on pas- 
sive resistance and which will be conducted mainly by young 
Negro high school and college students. Their imagination has 
been caught by the sit-down strikes and for the first time they 
are now taking an active part in the attack on discrimination, And 
they are already impatient of the frustrating slowness of the pro- 
gress made by their elders who rely on Congress and the courts. 


Birth of a Salesman 


CONTINUING deficit in the balance of payments presents the 

United States, in the long run, with a choice between restrict- 
ing its spending abroad (by cutting down imports and foreign travel 
and economising on foreign aid and loans, private investment and 
military expenditure) and increasing its income by selling more 
overseas. The figures for January on chart show a recent 
drop in imports and a recovery in exports compared with January, 
19§9, but in the two preceding years the deficit in the balance of 
payments totalled over $7 billion. The announcement of a new 
export drive by the government, unwelcome though this may be 
to foreign traders, is therefore a welcome sign that the United 
States means to continue playing its important part in the world 
and not to retreat into restriction. 

Some officials are talking of the new plan producing an increase, 
in its first full year, of $t billion in exports and perhaps of four 
times that much in the long run. But the President's actual pro- 
posals seem hardly revolutionary enough to warrant such hopes. 
The chief innovation is that the Export-Import Bank which, in 
the past, has confined its help to medium and long-term credits, 
is soon to begin to guarantee private short-term credits of up to 
six months against political risks such as war, cancellation of import 
permits, nationalisation, or refusal of foteign governments to pro- 
vide the dollars for payment. Exporters of consumers’ goods 
should benefit. The intention is to give American traders the same 
advantages that are enjoyed by their foreign competitors, though 
many other exporting countries offer guarantees against commer- 
cial as well as political risks. The Export-Import Bank is also to 

FOREIGN TRADE make the terms on 

§ bition which it _ Participates 





0 \ guarantees are an- 
YMPOrTs nounced ; if they are 
a too high, the scheme 
may be poorly 
os , 
eens exciuding E 
Existing services to 
the exporter are also 
° ee0 to be 


monthly averages monthly figures 
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ment is to double the number of commercial attachés abroad 
and the Department, of Commerce is to increase the number of 
men whose job it is to bring opportunities for export trade to 
the attention of American businessmen. Trade fairs will be 
used to sell American goods as well as the idea of America 
and efforts will be made to bring more foreign tourists to the 
United States. All this still leaves the lion’s share of the burden 
on private enterprise, and both Congress and the Department of 
Commerce are eager to tap any ideas which businessmen may have 
and which do not cost too much ; the latter is even holding weekly 
“ brain-storming ” sessions with the somewhat sceptical spokesmen 
of 40 industries. If to British ears all this has a familiar ring, at 
least with the United States it is not a question of “ export or dic,” 
but of “ export or abandon our friends.” 


Opening a Door 


N appeal to Congress to do something about the illiberal 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act of 1952 is a regular 
event in the congressional calendar, especially in election years 
when both parties are wooing the foreign-born or foreign- 
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descended voters in the big cities. But election years mean little 
to the reactionary Democrats, Senator Eastland and Representative 
Walter, who bottle up the amending legislation regularly in their 
committees. The crusaders for the American ideal of the always 
open door have never succeeded in prying out of these committees 
more than minor amendments dealing with special emergencies, 
such as that presented by the Hungarian refugees in 1956. It 
seems unlikely that the liberals will have any greater success this 
year, even though President Eisenhower is actively on their side, 
since he has waited until comparatively late in the session to send 
his proposals to Congress. 

Under the present system the annual flow of immigrants is 
limited to one-sixth of one per cent of the population of the United 
States in 1920 or, in other words, to 154,000 persons. The share 
of each country in this total is fixed according to its share in the 
total population in the same year. This works against the natives 
of southern and eastern Europe who compete to emigrate to 
America, and in favour of the northern nations, such as the British, 
who never use up their quota. Italy, for example, is allowed only 


5,666 entrants a year and Greece 308, compared with 65,361 for the 
United Kingdom. The Act also limits Asian immigration to a 
trickle. President Eisenhower suggests that the annual flow 





Counting the Noses 


HE oldest American quiz, the census, 
which starts at the end of this month, 
will break new ground by combining a 
“ do-it-yourself ” system with the latest in 
electronic computers. The first census 
was taken in 1790 in accordance with the 
Constitution, which requires a ten-yearly 
count of the population to provide the 
basis for apportioning the 435 seats in the 
House of Representatives. These are now 
temporarily swollen to 437 by the ad- 
mission of two new states, Alaska and 
Hawaii. Thanks to modern statistical 
techniques the Bureau of the Census is 
already sure that the population of the 
United States has reached 180 million and 
that its shifts will cause a significant re- 
apportionment of congressional seats for 
the 1962 elections (the election this year 
will not be affected). California is ex- 
pected to gain seven seats, Florida four, 
and Michigan and Texas two each, at the 
of the Northeast and the South. 
New York and Pennsylvania will lose the 
largest number of seats, probably three 
apiece. The anticipated reallocation of 
nineteen seats, the greatest in thirty years, 
will increase the West’s political influence 
in the presidential election of 1964. 
Besides its political aspects, the census 
yields a mass of detailed statistics of value 
to state and local authorities, businessmen 
and market investigators. This year, as 
usual, its findings will govern the alloca- 
tion of federal and state aid which is dis- 
tributed on the basis of population. The 
census will also serve as a proving ground 
for the sampling techniques developed 
during the last decade. 
The 1960 census is the first to fall to a 
Republican Administration in a presiden- 





tial election year since 1900; it involves a 
useful amount of political patronage, 
since there are some 170,000 temporary 
jobs to be filled paying approximately $45 
million. The Republicans, who ten years 
ago complained of Democratic abuses in 
the recruitment of census takers, are now 
dispensing largesse among their own 
fa:thful, to the accompaniment of Demo- 
cratic denunciations of this vestige of 
the “spoils system.” This year, how- 
ever, the distributors of patronage are 
not finding as many takers as usual, be- 
cause of the present prosperity and the 
high level of employment. 


ORTUNATELY, faced with 29 million 

more people than in 1950, the Census 
Bureau has adopted a system of “ do-it- 
yourself.” Late this month postmen will 
deliver 60 million basic census forms, con- 
taining a dozen questions, to be completed 
in advance. Not only will this cut down 
the time the census taker spends at each 
doorstep but, by avoiding spur-of-the- 
moment answers, it will also increase 
the accuracy of the count (the bureau 
finds that babies and old people are some- 
times overlooked) and will reduce the 
cost of the census. Counting the floating 
population requires a special effort. In 
census parlance March 31st is “T” (for 
Transient) night, when enumcerators will 
visit the nation’s hotels and motels. Later, 
flop-houses, camps for tramps and gospel 
missions will be covered by a special 
“ mission night.” The most notable new 
question this year concerns racial origins; 
apparently it is no longer discriminatory 





to ask each citizen whether he is white, 
Negro, American Indian or Asian. 
Every fourth household will receive 
another and more detailed questionnaire 
to be returned to the local census office 
within three days. This “blue” form 
contains 45 additional questions, includ- 
ing whether the children attend public 
(tax-supported) or private schools, where 
the job-holder works and what means of 
transport he uses, the value of his pro- 
perty or the rent he pays, the number of 
wireless and television 


miles of it), transferred to 
by means of the FOSDIC (film optical 
sensing device for input computers), and 


Preliminary figures 
will be available within six weeks of the 
conclusion of the count and state popula- 
tion figures and the proposed reappor- 
tionment will be submitted. to Congress by 
December 1, 1960. By 1962 the analysis 
of the census should be complete. 








af immigrants should be doubled by basing the permitted fraction 
on the greatly increased population of today. This would allow 
the entry of over 300,000 persons @ year. All restrictions 
discriminating against Asiatics should be lifted, in his opinion, and 
the individual quotas should be calculated with reference to the 
actual sumber of immigrants from each country since 1924. This 
would have the effect, among others, of increasing permitted 
isamigration from Africa and Asia from 1,690 to 9,356 persons a 
year, and of trebling thet of people of Polish origin, without taking 
Sumlumtcmeeiants Go akties aaono ccaeete chee atom 
President wants to be divided among countries whose quotas 
are over-subscribed. 

With a certain amount of justice Mr Walter has called this 
attempt to amend the Act which bears his name an election year 
bid for the foreign-born vote and has challenged both the Presi- 
dent's figures and the ability of the United States to absorb 
immigrants at a faster rate. But on the second part of the President's 
request, his contribution to World Refugee Year, Mr Walter 
appears only 2 friendly rival ; his proposals, on which hearings were 
10 be held this week, are almost identical to the President’s and 
action on them seems probeble. Mr Eisenhower wants to admit 
about 10,000 refugees a year from all over the world on parole and 
to give citizenship after two years to those of them who, in George 
Washington's words, “ by decency and propriety of conduct appear 
to merit the enjoyment.” 


i He invented the semi-autonomous 
commonwealth status which Puerto Ricans flourish, enjoying 
most of the benefits of American citizenship (except representation 


a record Governor Mujfioz is thought to be politically invincible 
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and to have insulted him, intentionally or not, doubles the impact 
of the President's error. 

Only one issue really divides the Puerto Ricans. A small number 
supports complete independence—some even going so far as to 
attempt the assassination of President Truman ; a slightly larger 
number, led by Sr Ferré, wants Puerto Rico to be the fifty-first 
state of the Union. Governor Mujfioz and his party oppose both 
on economic grounds ; the Governor does not expect Puerto Rico 


to be able to afford statehood and the tax burdens which would “ 


follow, much less independence, before 1992. It has been sug- 
gested, unkindly, that Mr Eisenhower thinks that Sr Ferré can 
deliver the votes of the Puerto Ricans who live in the United States 
to the Republican presidential candidate this autumn. But the 
tamest conclusion, that the President was merely ill-advised, may 
also be nearest to the truth. 


Flooded Wigwams  ‘ 


B" bringing up a beautiful but unfamiliar name, that of the 
Tuscarora Indians, the Supreme Court has touched public 
opinion on a sore spot. Controversy over the rights of the tribal 
Indians has grown steadily since 1947. This is largely because the 
Indians, of whom there are now half a million, have been allowed 
to prosper by their conquerors. This year they will be receiving 
$163 million of aid from the federal government and have become 


sufficiently used to the ways of urban civilisation to fight with its” 


weapons, on occasion, for their rights. 

For some time past the federal government, which is the Indians’ 
guardian by law, has wanted to “ terminate ” its obligations. In 
1955 the Bureau for Indian Affairs handed over responsibility for 
Indian health to the US Public Health Service, with conspicuous 
success : rates of disease and mortality have since dropped strikingly 
among Indians. Some small tribes have already been released 
from tutelage. The reasoning behind this seems to be that the 
Indians are at present second-class citizens, whose very privileges, 
by protecting them from the full consequences of living in modern 
society, have unfitted them for it. 

Indians who oppose this view, led by chiefs who are reluctant 


to see their traditional influence undermined, suspect that termina- | 


tion may merely lead to exploitation of tribal assets. They also 
fear that the loss of their special status would mean the loss of 
their separate identity, to which they cling passionately, as they 
de to the lands which are its other guarantee. They have extorted 
a promise from the Secretary of the Interior that no termination 
will be made without their consent, and have thus been able to 
slow down the whole . At the same time the tribes of 
California and Alaska have brought successful actions claiming 
financial compensation for land taken from them during the settle- 
ment of North America. These may bring them anything between 
$50 and $200 million. 

But this triumphant self-assertion has just received two serious 
checks. The Seneca Indians are threatened with expulsion from 
their reservation in western New York State in order to make way 
for an anti-flood reservoir, although George Washington personally 
guaranteed them their lands in perpetuity ; and one tenth of the 
Tuscarora lands in the same area are to be drowned as part of the 
Niagara Falls power project. In both cases, it should be said, 
compensation has been offered. 

It was the Tuscarora case that the Supreme Court had to decide. 
By six votes to three it ruled that no treaty or Act protected the 
Tuscarora lands, which are not technically a reservation. The 
dissenting minority felt that, as Mr Justice Black put it, “ great 
nations, like great men, should keep their word” and that the 

Continued on page 1220 
Family Farming—page 1219 
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MODERN MEXICO 


In the soaring Mexican economy, air transportation is 
a high-level leader. Look at these flying facts: 

In only sixteen years, the number of passengers has 
increased steadily to 21 times the 1944 figure; more 
than 7 times as many passenger-kilometres are being 
flown, and the total volume of air freight and express 
transported sky-rocketed by more than 15 times. 

All this flying takes money—and helps make it. It’s 
just one of the many significant indications of the 
prosperous Mexican economy. It’s also a reflection of 


The magazine to reach 750,000 economically-able Mexicans is 


Pie Pater 


the spending habits of the new, powerful and prosperous 
middle class that is leading Mexico’s pulsing push into 
the future. 

These economically-able citizens are as far from the 
sleepy peon of legend as modern planes are from the 
ox-cart. In their homes and their businesses, they know 
what they want and look for the best that the modern 
world has to offer—and they are ready to pay for it. 
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(Including caiee in haat’ — 


Gross crude oil produced: 


sierra 


$ 527,957,133 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—vecemoer 31 
LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 


ASSETS 
1980 
Current Assets: 
Cash and securities... 
Accounts and notes 
receivable 


Investments and Ad- 


Properties, Plant, and 


Less — Depreciation, 

Seaton and amor- 

oo 
Deferred Charges . 


$ 395,942,692 
348,528 AIS 
314.457.953 

$1,058,129,050 
191,119,746 


4,109,796 022 


949 
188 
69,647,761 
$3.347,742,745 


$ 406,262,345 


321,667,497 
$1,062.332,551 


$1,260,180,676 


19688° 


Current Liabilities ........ 
Long-Term Debt 


Reserves for Em 
334,402,709 eee Seer 


Minority Interest 
Stockholders’ ty: 
Par value na 
stock issued—shares 
$25 each 
Paid-in capital 
_ Retained earnings ..... 


173,791,605 
3,743,621 ,830 


1,883.441,154 Less — Capital stock 


held in treasury 


76,468,851 WD eteisicscsics 


$3,172,773,683 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT' 


Gross Income: 
Sales and services .. 
Dividends, interest, and other income 


Deductions: 


Costs, man get —e = ecueral ex- 


ote eeeemne mam enwes owe 


OF tole oon 


peed ihc, sad erin 


Taxes Tonto than income taxes) . 
Provision for income taxee.......... 
interest 


Net Income 


1960 1958* 


$2,432,348,673 
147,837,099 


| §$2,580,185,772 
v 


$2,678,029,271 
152,766,242 


$2,830,795,513 


2,036,072,613 
37,502,632 
242,812,513 
14,560,203 


82,068,303 
59,800,000 


$ 354,346,323 311,154; 


includes Paragon group of companies, 


a a ne eee ee eee eee eee 


{ 


734,968 
ae 
1,221,587 


. 647,477 
453,249 
1,100,726 


931,584 
287,450 


1219034 


$ 405,729,042 
341,838,927 


42,310,554 
40,053,432 


$ 418,506,558 
360,530,752 


39,606,196 
38,570,915 


1,530,399,450 = 1,500,391,625 


$2,336,356,438 
20,797,176 


$2,315,559,262 
$3,172,773,683 


$2.517,810,790 
$3,347,742,745 
—e 


Copies af the 
aratable apon requ 
tary, Texaco Inc., rh 5 East 4? 
Street, New York 17, NV. Y. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Family Farming 


Early this month the Democratic Governors of ten farm states in the upper middle west, 
the Amencan bread-basket, formed a united front to minimise agricukural rivalries and to 
seek collective action to deal with the farm crisis—and to turn farmers against the Republican 


party before next November’s election. 


One of their main purposes is to give the American 
family farm equality of economic opportunity. 


Against this background there is much of 


political and economic interest in the report of a special study commission on agriculture in 
Minnesota, appointed by Governor Freeman, one of the leaders of the new group ; the report 
was presented in 1958, and since then the average farmer’s net income has fallen by about 


1§ per cent. 


. State of Minnesota, in the heart of 
agricultural America, was a happy and 
typical place to choose for a study of the 
effects of mechanisation and technological 
advancement on the American farm and, in 
particular, of the way in which these develop- 
ments are driving people away from the 
farms. While its economy is. obviously more 
diversified than it was once, yet the state 
remains important in the agricultural picture. 
In 1958 it ranked first in butter manufac- 
turing and honey production. It was fifth 
among all states in cash receipts from farm 
marketings, from government subsidies and 
from livestock and livestock processing. It 
ranged from first to sixth in production of 
milk, eggs, oats, barley, flax, hay, sugar beets, 
soya beans, maize, sweet corn and green peas, 
and in numbers of poultry, hogs and cows. 
Yet, while the total population of the state 
swelled from 2,792,300 in 1940 to an eSti- 
mated 3,375,000 today, the number of people 
living on farms in what was once largely an 
agricultural state has declined by over a 
quarter since 1940; then there were more 
than 900,000 rural dwellers. Even more 
striking perhaps is the fact, that, while in 
1948 farming ranked first in Minnesota as a 
source of personal income, by 1957 personal 
income from farming had dropped to fourth 
place, below that from manufacturing, trade 
and services. Farming produced more than 
25 per cent of the wages, rent, interest 
and profits realised in the state in the former 
year, but only 10 per cent in the latter. 


The total amount of land in farms in 
Minnesota remained constant at about 32 
million acres between 1944 and 1954. But 
the number of farms decreased from 189,000 
to 165,000, by about 14 per cent, and the 


PERSONAL INCOME A HEAD 
cco f= —sIN MINNESOTA | yo 
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! 
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A correspondent in Minnesota discusses the trends shown by the report. 


number of farm operators and farm workers 
declined by 16 per cent and 21 per cent 
respectively over roughly the same period. 
This was not because farmers were giving up 
in mid-career, .said the Governor’s study 
commission, but because the number of 
young people who entered farming was 
smaller than the number who retired, died 
or left for other reasons. Those who have 
gone on farming have acquired the land and 
resources of the people who abandoned it. 
Such a situation has obviously produced 
economic and political dislocations. 


UT the commission found that “ there is no 

immediate danger that the family farm on 
which the family supplies most of the work 
is disappearing from the Minnesota country- 
side.” This view can hardly have appealed 
to Governor Freeman and the other liberal 
Democrats who argue that the big business 
sympathies of the Eisenhower Administration 
are destroying the family farm and the much- 
praised way of life that goes with it. 
Specifically, the commission found that 
family farms were not being “ swallowed up ” 
in Minnesota by operators of large scale 
units ; that farms could get larger than they 
were and yet still continue to be family 
farms ; and that the fairly fixed and minimum 
amount of labour available on family farms, 
and the pressure of technology, meant that 
they must continue to grow in size if they 
were to yield adequate incomes. 


Farm families perform 85 per cent of all 
labour on Minnesota farms and they have 
become increasingly productive as a result of 
mechanisation. The average size of a family 
farm (the commission arbitrarily puts in this 
category all those producing from $2,500 to 
$25,000 annually in farm receipts) increased 
from 200 acres in 1949 to about 215 acres in 
1954. Large scale farms (with more than 
$25,000 a year in receipts) increased in size 
by only 5 acres to 510 acres. At the lower 
end of the scale, small farms grew only from 
105 to 106 acres. Between 1939 and 1954, the 
average size of all Minnesota farms rose 
from 165 to 195 acres. The proportion of 
family farms grew from 60 per cent of the 
total in 1944 to 67 per cent a decade later, 
with the national average only 41 per cent. 

According to the ‘commission a one-man 
type of operation has recently become usual, 
with additional labour hired only during 
peak periods. Between 1939 and 1954 the 
number of hired workers was reduced by 53 
per cent, or the equivalent of 25,000 full- 


$ @ Form, 1968 : apmmanes 


85,491 


BR 500 - 2,499 


time employees. At the beginning of that 
period there were 244,000 full-time family 
workers on farms in Minnesota; by 1954 
there were only 191,000, but the plant which 
they operated was valued at $2.1 billion 
compared with $1.9 billion in 1939. Some 
of the slack in farm employment has been 
taken up in recent years by the growth of 
“ agri-business "—activities related to agri- 
culture and performed by off-farm enter- 
prises, such as machinery repair shops. 
Although farm incomes in Minnesota were 
25 per cent higher than the average for 
the United States in 1955, roughly 63 per 
cent of the state’s farmers received net cash 
incomes from farming of less than $2,000. 
Only 2 per cent of the farm families realised 
more than $6,000 a year from farming. The 
average net money income of Minnesota 
farm families from all sources in 1955 was 
$2,040 compared with an average of $4,300 
for non-farm families in the state; but when 
adjusted for food and services contributed by 
the farm the difference in disposable income 
was almost halved. Nor had farm wages, 


between 1951 and 1957 from $99 to $129 an 
acte. The paradox seems to be due to im- 
provements in farm operations, in farm 
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Oil in Alaska. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


news that the Standard Oil Company of California (Socal) 

and Richfield Oil Corporation have discovered a “ very 

promising ” new oilfield on the Kenai Peninsula of Alaska makes 

it virtually certain that a commercial oil industry is about to be 

i the Union. It also makes it virtually 

will soon be built to carry crude 

oilfields—the use of the plural results 

from the new discovery—to the coast, for shipment to Socal’s 
area. 


eg 
3 
E 
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conducted its search cautiously and methodically ; its reward is its 
high ratio of producing wells, cach indicating the probable existence 
of a whole field. Moreover, these successes are in marked contrast 
to what has happened elsewhere in Alaska. 

After the original Richfield strike, leading oil firms, syndicates 
of investors and many wealthy individuals all rushed to lease 
acreage in Alaska. Probably close to 20 per cent of the 375 million 
acres available for this purpose in the state had been taken up by 
the end of last year. It had long been known that there was 
some oil in the region and during the last war the United States 
vy spent some $45 million proving deposits in North Alaska. 
so far there had been very little activity in the newly-leased 
. In Alaska drilling costs are unusually high because of the 
climate, the inaccessibility of the region, the difficult terrain and 

lack of communications. It cost Socal $6 million to bring in 
first wells, though those which followed were less expensive, 
each hole costs $1 million. At the end of last year, some 
million was bid by various companies and individuals for leases 
offshore acreage in Cook Inlet and in waters off the Kenai 
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Peninsula and farther cast. The cost of drilling offshore would 
be even higher than on land but the bids suggest that preliminary 
seismographic surveys have indicated the potential presence of oil 
under the water. 


At least the Socal-Richfield project has produced some oil. Other 
companies have been less fortunate—or less skilful. Humble Oil 
and Refining has suspended its drilling operations in the Bristol 
Bay area of southwestern Alaska, after spending several million 
dollars fruitlessly. Mobil Gil; has done the same in the same area 
after similar expenditures, Colorado Oil and Gas has drilled 
three dry holes in the Katalla-Yakataga region of the Gulf of 
Alaska. The only success, apart from the Socal-Richfield project, 
is a commercial gas field discovered by Union Oil and Ohio Qil in 
the Cook Inlet area of the Kenai Peninsula ; the two companies 
have announced plans to supply the city of Anchorage with natural 
gas. Meanwhile, a few new wells are being drilled, by Richfield 
in the Katalla-Yakataga area and in the Koyukuk area by a large 
syndicate of independent oil companies. Nevertheless, for some 
time to come, Swanson River will be the only local source of oil 
in Alaska. 

Experts have calculated that a pipeline would be economically 
feasible if output at the rate of 3,000 barrels a day over a five-year 
period seemed guaranteed. The five original wells in the Swanson 
River unit combined have a rated production of 1,500 to 2,000 
barrels daily. Obviously, the new Soldotna Creek well has brought 
the total much nearer to the target ; it flowed at a rate of 1,870 
barrels a day for a brief period. Assuming that the target is reached 
Socal would build an 8-inch pipeline from the field to the sea, which 
at Cook Inlet is free of ice virtually all the year round. This would 
cost $4 million and a marine terminal would also be constructed 
with storage for 240,000 barrels of crude oil. At present the oil 
is being shipped out by lorry from Swanson River to Seward:and 
sent by tanker in 10,000 barrel shipments to Socal’s refinery outside 
San Francisco. 


What market would there be for Alaskan oil in quantity ? In the 
first place, in Alaska itself where consumption at present is between 
10,000 and 20,000 barrels a day, varying with the season ; all of 
this has to be shipped in. And this does not include consumption 
by defence installations, which also use vast quantities of aviation 
fuel and diesel oil. If eventually it were an economic proposition 
to build a refinery in Alaska it might become possible to supply 
these: military establishments locally. Eventually also, Alaskan 
oil may be needed to supply the whole Pacific Coast of the United 
States. At present there is no great shortage there but the situation 
may change if population and industry continue to expand at the 
present pace. It 
would be cheaper to 
bring in oii from 
Alaska than from 
Venezuela, now an 
important source of 
imports of petro- 
leum. Alaskan oil 
would also provide 
insurance against the 
possible cutting off 
of foreign supplies in 
the event of a 
national emergency. 
Finally, an export 
market might be 
found in Japan and 
other Far Eastern 
countries which lack 
their own sources of 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Dr Rhee’s Dubious: Victory 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


R SYNGMAN RHEE, who will be 85 on March 26th and who is 
Korea’s first and only President, has won a fourth four-year 
term through the ballot-booth. As happened in 1956, Dr 
Rhee’s opponent for the presidency died before election day. The 


new vice-president will be Dr Rhee’s former personal secretary and 


nowadays the real head of the Liberal party, Mr Lee Ki Poong, 


side. Thus, on the face of it, Dr Rhee and his Liberals, after twelve 
years of uninterrupted rule, have won an overwhelming political 
victory, with Dr Rhee and Mr Lee Ki Poong achieving respectively 
92 per cent and 78 per cent of the total vote. The triumph has 
been so heady that there are already ominous signs of the losing 
Democrats being cast in the familiar Korean role of communist 
collaborators deserving destruction. But in Korea things are seldom 
what they seem, and hard-headed observers are already predicting 
the eclipse of the blazing Liberal sun. Dr Rhee, they declare, is 
senile while Mr Lee Ki Poong, who is 63, is in extremely poor 
health and, moreover, has a reputation for feeble indecision. 
ruling party contains many carpet-baggers but no Cromwells. 
Dr John Chang Myun, who lost to Mr Lee by over 6 million 
votes although four years ago he beat him by over 200,000, has 
accused the Liberals of wholesale electoral fraud. Six techniques 
may be distinguished, employed in various combinations, but of 
course rarely all six at the same time and place. Well-drilled voters 
turned up in groups of three and, instead of each using one of the 
three booths provided for secret balloting, all three sometimes 
crowded zealously into one booth. Voters were assisted in marking 
ballot-sheets. Alternatively, ballot-sheets already marked were 
handed out to voters as they entered. Some of the 8,108 voting- 
stations were decorated with large placards (guarded by policemen 
armed with carbines) containing the names only of Syngman Rhee 
and Lee Ki Poong and a red circle (Korea’s equivalent of an X) 
under each. At most voting-stations, the Democrat party’s election 
observers were either bribed or beaten off. And, finally, many 
a eae applying for voting slips were told that their names 
“not on the register” (some of those who protested were 
imunedetits beaten up by the green-shirted “ Anti-Communist 


fear in open anti-government demon- 
strations, even though everyone knows 
that these will be ruthlessly 
suppressed. 

In the course of this election cam- 


‘paign the government even found 


itself fighting the schoolchildren. 

Korea has about 90,000 university 

students, while some thousands of 

boys and girls attend higher schools ~ 

and colleges. But this laudable mass 

education is unhappily combined with compulsory participation in 
numerous “ spontaneous ” pro-government rallies. Young persons 
thus taught by the government itself to take an interest in politics 
bitterly resented being roughly handled by the police during the 
election campaign if they betrayed Democrat sympathies. At 
Masan, a normally sleepy fishing town near Pusan, a crowd that | 
included many students stoned the police, who finally resorted to 
rifle-fire, killing schoolchildren as well as adults. There were anti- 


the chaos with the huge Korean army cither backing him up—or 
popping him in its tunic pocket. 

The Americans, to whom Korea mainly owes its existence, are 
dismally aware of all these possibilities. They have few illusions 
left, even though the American radio station in Seoul gallantly 
salutes the republic several times a day as “ freedom's frontier.” 
The horns of the American dilemma are that while Americans, 


All 
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France's Absent Assembly 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


Princ hes started in Paris with Mr Khrushchev’s visit. His 


tour of France will be immediately followed by Gencral de 
Gaulle’s journeys across the Channel and the Atlantic. The second 
half of May will be taken up with the summit meeting in Paris. 
eee be pushed into the background. Yet, 
stir i 


order to show him that he is no more troubled 
‘than Mr Khrushchev by the Supreme Soviet. 


argument to justify’ his 

signed the petition were 

had acted under pressure from the farmers’ 

} i such an “ imperative 

hand, the guardians of purity did 

year when, during the schools debate, 

to bishops and representatives of the 

iath If the provision in question were 

only exclude the influence of the trade 

or employers’ associations, it would also rule out the party 


GAULLE is on much stronger ground when he refers 
to the “ spirit,” rather than to the letter, of the constitution. 
the Fifth Republic’s constitution was presented 
and other learned clerks disputed whether it was 
presidential, whether it contained enough checks 
balances. Su among the articles and paragraphs, they 
the obvious fact—that it was a suit made to the general's 
ire. If he now decides to wear it as he pleases, one can hardly 

the constitutional committee to object. 
ity has proved stronger than legal niceties. Nobody now 
that the effective head of government in France is not the 
minister, but the president of the republic. Major decisions 
on foreign policy, military affairs, Algeria or the Community \are 
at the Elysé¢e. M. Pinay found to his cost that the same is 
of . The president governs but he is not responsible 
‘© parliament, which theoretically can vent its wrath on a whipping 
prime minister. The assembly, however, must watch its 
the president, though himself untouchable, can dis- 
The National Assembly has been called the Cinderella 

of the Fifth i 

rightly pointed out in his explanatory letter 
18th that the assembly would have been unable to solve 
difficult agricultural problem. How could it, when it is not 
allowed to initiate legislation likely to increase expenditure or 
reduce revenue ? (This point is frequently missed by those who, 
confused by a similarity in terms, now argue that France is evolv- 
ing towards a presidential, that is to say an American, system of 
government.) Indeed, this assembly, the product of the 1958 
‘ elections in which the faithful neo-Gaullists were the victors, is 
as impotent and obedient as any ruler could wish. Ar the begin- 
ning of last month it gave the government—by 441 votes to 75— 
tremendous powers to act by decree and insisted that these powers 
should really be exercised by the president. Why then does not 
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General de Gaulle allow these inoffensive deputies to keep up 
appearances ? 

The answer seems to be twofold. It is partly psychological and 
can be found in the general’s own writings. General de Gaulle is 
allergic to parliamentary strife. He prefers “ communion with the 
people” to a dialogue with their representatives ; he prefers 
plebiscites to parliaments. The other explanation is political. 
General de Gaulle is aware that in times of discontent, under 
popular pressure, even puppets can find their voices and sub- 
missive deputies attempt to exercise their prerogatives. While the 
Fifth Republic's institutions are still at the running-in stage, the 
president does not want to tolerate anything that might weaken the 
complete control of the executive. 

There are indications that General de Gaulle thinks that even 
the present system is too parliamentary. If, as now seems probable, 
he does not manage to bring the Algerian war to an end this year, 
despite the immense powers at his disposal, it can be safely assumed 
that he will be impelled to alter the constitution. The letter of the 
law will then be brought into line with its spirit. And all those 
who discovered last week that France was not a pure parliamentary 
democracy will no longer have a paper excuse for what must b: 
thought a largely feigned ignorance. 


Nazis in the Court Room 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BONN 


HE Third Reich’s most notorious hanging judge, Roland 

Freisler, was killed in an air raid on Berlin towards the end of 
the war. His lesser known but like-minded colleagues at law 
were not all so conveniently disposed of. Some of them are still 
practising, in both parts of Germany. In the Federal Republic last 
year, soon after an exceptionally brutal concentration camp 
functionary named Martin Sommer had been sent to prison for the 
remainder of his life, the limelight fell di ingly on one of 
the judges who had tried the case, Dr Adolf Paulus. Documents 


_ were produced implicating Dr Paulus in having refused to recom- 


mend a reprieve during the war for a Ukrainian under sentence of 
death for merely having taken part in an inconsequential brawl. 

In the German Democratic Republic last month, Dr Ernst 
Melsheimer was confirmed in his office of chief state prosecutor for 
another five years. Dr Melsheimer, who is responsible not to the 
ministry of justice but directly to the cabinet, has made a name for 
himself as a fearsome prosecutor of opponents of the communist 
regime. It has not been made known to the east German popula- 
tion that Dr Melsheimer left the Social Democratic party in the 
early thirties, while the going was still good, and then substantially 
advanced his career as a legal adviser to the Nazi party right up to 
the end of the war. 

It has taken the west Germans some fifteen years to recover their 
bearings sufficiently to want themselves to discover and prosecute 
criminals of the Nazi era. They have taken action recently against 
several notable ones, the latest being Herr Hasso von Manteuffel, 
a former army general and Bundestag deputy. This prominent 
officer, whom none of the wartime allies wished to prosecute, was 
convicted last year of setting aside the prison sentence imposed 
by a'court martial on a young soldier charged with cowardice and 
having him shot. Having lost his appeal, Herr von Manteuffel dis- 
appeared this month into Miinster gdol. 

There are a score or more of roughly similar cases pending. Yet 
it has taken a lot of prodding, unhappily in the main from com- 
munists trying to discredit the Federal Republic and all its ways, 
to 'waken public opinion in western Germany to the. continuing 
presence in the legal sphere of several shamefully compromised 

Continued on page 1226 
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SEVENTEEN THOUSAND? This is the number of advertisers who are using 
British Transport Advertising space while you read this. 


Some customers have advertised nationally on buses and stations continuously for 
over 50 years. They will tell you that the pulling power of transportation advertising 
_ is even greater now than it was when they started. As far as we can trace the record is 
held jointly by the Phoenix Assurance Co. and Bovril who, after advertising for 70 
_ years still regard transportation advertising as a vital medium. 


There are others of very long standing 


who are just as conscious of the wonderful 
value they obtain in their own locality 
from their advertisements on British Trans- 
port buses or stations. Examples are the 
Home Brewery, Nottingham, 35 years, and 
i] Belle Vue, Manchester, 30 years. 
One of the reasons why these advertisers 
ADVERTISERS started and stay with us, and why others 
come along all the time, is that British 
Transport Advertising is a modern med- 
} ANT BE WRON ium keeping pace with the times. Just as 
the old horse-drawn bus has progressed to 


the new London Routemaster of today, so 

has the old drab conception of a poster 

advertisement become the attractive, multi-coloured display which makes the trans- 
port scene so bright and cheerful. ; 

The indiscriminate fly-posting of half-a-century ago on stations and other railway 
property has given place to the well-planned layout of posters in the great three- 
dimensional, animated sites at London railway terminals and other important 
stations, and to modern roadside sites designed to improve the amenities of the district. 

British Transport Advertising has everything—punch, colour, modernity—and is 
the vital link between the manufacturer and his point of sale. Any campaign, whether 
large or small, without British Transport Advertising, is missing something. 


If you are not a user, call in 


BRITISH TRANSPORT ADVERTISING 


Cranbourn Chambers, Leicester Square Station, London W.C.2 (Temple Bar 3490}, 
or 6-7 Castle Terrace, Edinburgh |, (Fountainbridge 5222) for further information. 
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A WORLD OF hice" 


of motor boats, motor cycles, cars and racing cars, radio- 
grams and dodgems. 


A WORLD OF WORK 

of tractors and lathes, of mining winchgear, trawlers and 
looms. 

A WORLD OF CHANGE 


of gas turbine engines, guided missiles, the machinery of 
automation and television and surgery.... 


RANSOME & MARLES 
& BEARING COMPANY LIMITED 
Sirsa one seetrsncnnstate NEWARK - ON - TRENT 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Britain’s Antarctic Outpost 


Argentina has doggedly contested British sovereignty over the Falkland Islands, 
or to give them their Argentine name, the Malvinas. The Argentine case is based 
on the belief that the archipelago forms an integral part of the Patagonian 
mainland ; the claim is put forward regularly but, since the departure of General 
Perén, with an amiable lack of urgency. A correspondent in Buenos Aires has 
recently been dipping into the curious history of the very early days of British rule. 


HEN Lieutenant Henry Smith, RN, 
W and four volunteer seamen were put 
ashore to establish order on the Falkland 
Islands in January, 1834, they faced an 
unpromising situation. Two years earlier, 
Argentine authority over the islands had 
come to an abrupt end when Governor 
Vernet, who had established a colony at 
Port Louis, was bodily removed by an 
American punitive expedition sent to 
avenge the restrictions that the governor 
had put on American seal catchers. The 
officer in charge of the Argentine garrison 
had been hacked to pieces by his own men 
before his wife’s eyes. Six months later, 
a group of the island’s labourers “ re- 
volted * and murdered the Scots sea-cap- 
tain and the Dublin storekeeper who re- 
presented civil authority in the —, 
ago. Charles Darwin and the Beagle had 
sailed away shortly before. 

The islands, 250 miles off the coast of 
South America, are treeless and desolate; 
sixty years before Lieutenant Smith’s 
arrival there, when a previous British 
garrison was withdrawn, Dr Johnson ridi- 
culed the value of “ Magellanick Rocks . . 
thrown aside from human \use, stormy in 
winter, barren in summer; islands which 
not the southern savages have dignified 
with habitation.” The rocky interior of 
the islands was inhabited by savage wolf- 
foxes and by some 40,000 wild cattle so 
ferocious that even Argentine gauchos 
found it hard to capture them. 

Lieutenant Smith found the few survi- 
vors of the settlement huddled on a small 
island in the bay, having lived for five 


horses. With a matter-of-factness worthy 
of Robinson Crusoe, the Lieutenant be- 
gan to put things in order. A veteran of 





ness,” he put them to growing cabbages, 
carrots, turnips, and onions in a small 
garden sheltered from the winds; on rainy 
days he had them pick oakum or churn 
milk into butter. Within three months he 
was doing a thriving business in meat, 
vegetables. and dairy products with pass- 
ing Yankee whalers, although their cap- 
tains complained at the exorbitant price of 
2d. for a pound of beef, and threatened 
to “advertise him . . . in the papers as a 
Drunken, Mean & Disagreeable Man.” 
Smith and his little garrison were tasked 
to the utmost to keep order with some- 
times six or eight hundred sealers and 
whaling men in the harbour at one time. 


We Smith was struggling to put his 
little kingdom to rights, his superiors 
were trying to pass the expense of the 
islands on to somebody else. The 
Admiralty explained that it had no funds 
to maintain a garrison; the Colonial Office 
pointed out that there was “ at present no 
intention of maintaining a settlement 
there.” Lord Palmerston and the Duke of 
Wellington half-heartedly agreed to hold 
the islands. Lieutenant Smith, in the 
meantime, was in no need of appropria- 
tions ; his beef business was prospering, 
and he had borrowed a boat and sent his 
men and some shipwrecked sailors out to 
kill fur seals for him on a share basis. 

When the Admiral on the South Atlantic 
station angrily ordered him to stop 
“ disgracing his uniform by . . . trading,” 
Smith- dutifully resigned hie mercantile 
pursuits and turned the business over to 
his newly arrived son, aged sixteen. At 


the end of two years there was a flourish- ° 


ing garden, 70 tame cows and calves, §9 
wild cattle in the corral, and £700 worth 
of hides and sealskins in storage. Although 
the Admiral could get no volunteers for 
“the dreary prospect . . . of a residence 
there,” the Lieutenant cheerfully said “ he 
had no objection to spending the re- 
mainder of his life” on the islands. The 
Beagie had recently returned and left 
several barrels of rum. 
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In the end, Smith's 
triumphed over the economy-minded 
ministers in Downing Street. His letters 
home, describing the Falklands as “ a gem 
in the crown of Great Britain,” and “ the 


endeavours 


Gibraltar of the South Adantic,” awoke 
City merchants to their value as a 
port of call for the South American and 


Chae shugteehe tae Pecan deen 


septenlfe 
riley 


Undoubtedly the public would like the executive to expedite 
the business of weeding out the remaining undesirables—altogether 
_ between 30 and 100, it is variously estimated, among some 11,900 
' judges and state counsel. There has been much talk of the still 
valid law of 1874 which rules out proceedings against persons 
suspected of homicide fifteen years after the deed (20 years in the 
case of murder). This law might prevent some war criminals from 


encouragement 
processes of German self-purification had a clearer lead come 
from the Chancellor. Whether or not Herr Oberlinder, the present 
minister for refugees, actually connived at the massacre of Jews 
i it is incredible that he has not been dismissed on the 
ground of having been even remotely connected with them. 
Caesar's wife, west German cabinet ministers must need be 
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The Persian Mosaic 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


TT rites of spring are celebrated in Persia for a week after 
21st, when the New Year begins. This year the old 
Zoroastrian festival comes during Ramadhan, the Moslem month 


of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in 1951. 
Cinemas and cabarets were tightly shut during the period of mourn- 
ing, but the shops and pavement vendors this year remained at 
work to sell presents and new clothes for the new year. All 
Teheran takes on an atmosphere of Oxford Street during the third 


on the business of government. 
There are mote opinions about the situation in Persia today 
than there are Persians. Anyone who has tried to find out waat 


arrived at still another idea of what Persia is all about. 

It is easier to find out what is wrong with the country than 
to discover what can reasonably be expected from a nation of 
twenty million people trying to catch up with the twentieth cen- 
tury from a starting point several centuries behind Europe and 
the United States. The trappings of parliamentary democracy are 
here, but the real influence on these institutions comes, not from 
the electorate below, but from the Shah above. General elections 
are to be held soon, but nobody has been told exactly when, and 
it takes two months for the whole country to vote. There is no 
party organisation, and those who would like to be candidates can 
only wait to see if the Shah chooses them to stand. 

On March 15th the lower house of parliament dutifully passed 
a land reform bill which, some claim, limits the holdings of an 
individual to 1,000 acres of irrigated land and 2,000 acres of dry- 
farming or waste land. Never was such a law received with less 
popular enthusiasm. As it stands, the bill is not likely to affect 


\ the existing system of land tenure at all. Like last year’s legis- 


lation against graft and corruption in the government, the land 
reform bill will serve as a reminder that from time to time the 
government is full of honourable intentions, even if its ability to 
carry through reforms is weak. 

The present easing of world tension puts the Shah and his 
government in an oddly awkward position. Since the fall of Dr 
Moussadeq, Persia has received generous military assistance from 
the United States, plus large sums in aid and foreign loans. These 
funds, must continue to come in if the armed forces are to be kept 
happy and the development programmeés are to continue. The Rus- 
sians have obligingly kept up the barrage of radio abuse; they 
started a year ago when negotiations for a'non-aggression pact broke 
down at Teheran. The Soviet price for renewal of these negotia- 
tions is a Persian delegation to Moscow with full authority to nego- 
tiate a treaty. But while there is the chance of a détente in east- 
west relations, the claim of the Shah on Persia’s behalf to be 
indispensable to the West is diminished. 

The marble halls of official Teheran are still reverberating from 
the commotion caused by an article early this year in the Christian 
Science Monitor, saying that the Americans were insuring against 
a coming Persian revolution by courting dissident elements in the 
country. The necessary denials and reassurances were given to 
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Cariflex Light, Cariflex Dark ... there's a satisfied took, too. about manufacturers 


who use Carifiex, no matter which type they choose. For those who make sporting goods, 
hospital sheeting or toys, there are extremely light-coloured types —requiring less of the costly 
pigment necessary to obtain pure white and bright colours. In fact, 
there's a Carifiex type to meet practically every need of manufacturers using 
general purpose styrene-butadiene rubbers. Carifiex, made 


by Shell. makes light of production problems for all 
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issued by Shel international Chemica/ Company Limited For further infarmation consuf@ 
your She// Company (in the UX.. apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited) 
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The one and only typewriter with Tick 
@ built-in zone of silence. here 
Quick yet quiet. The pianissimo 
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here 


The world's most conscientious 
manual machine, with the 
featherlight touch a typist dreams 
about. Streamlined for decisive 
action throughout the’Sixties 


STANDARD | 
Manual | 








Tick 
Power-typing to match the age h 
we live in. Swift, effortiess, ere 
economical. Belongs on the desk 


where man-size output counts 
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The ultimate. The classic 

uniformity of electric typing 

plus the refinement of 

a, proportional spacing. If you can 
3 afford the Statesman, you are 

somebody in the’Sixties | 
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3% Return this ad. to us, attached to your own letterhead, for 
descriptive literature about the machine(s) you are interested In 


In the Sixties, the biggest contribution is made by Remington Rand 


Remington gave the ‘ 
business worid its first 


typewriter, in 1873. Alone in iTo 


the’Sixties, we now offer : 
Ss @ 1-19 New Oxford St, WC1, Chancery 8888 
branches and agents in all principal cities 








the complete range of 
typewriters, British-built of the 
finest possibie materials 
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the Shah, but these were hot enough; he recalled his ambassador 
from Washington, and replaced him with his own son-in-law and 
a Madison Avenue public relations firm. 

The Shah may indeed be the most progressive person in Persia. 


” He goes about the country tirelessly dedicating bridges, roads, 


dams and factories and constantly demanding more, The amount 
of progress being made in the country is impressive, and it is 
perhaps too often obscured by the seeming inability of Persians 
to organise their own affairs... Perhaps those are correct who point 


out that this has been going on for 2,500 years and may well out- 


last its critics. But it is still frightening to consider what must 
have been swept into the dark corners of administrative squalor 
during all those years. 


Obscure Outcome in Ceylon 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


HE election results in Ceylon have disappointed all parties. 

If Dr Perera’s Trotskyists and Mr Philip Gunewardena’s 
Buddhist socialists have seen their visions of power dissolve into 
nothingness, the Communists’ hopes of accommodating themselves 
in a left coalition have proved equally illusory. The rout of the 
Left, however, has given the other parties little pleasure. The only 
real raison d’étre of the Sri Lanka Freedom party, once led by the 
murdered premier, Mr Bandaranaike, and now inspired largely by 
his wife, is office. The results, which have given it 46 seats, in a 
house of 157, have left it on the one hand with a tantalising possi- 
bility of office and on the other, the gloomy prospect of having 


‘ nothing to live by but a widow’s tears. 


IN BUENOS AIRES 





A SMALL-SCALE example of the social 
and political problems that have 
stunted Argentina’s economic growth is 
to be seen in the Parana delta. The area, 


Deficient technology and 
lack of enterprise are wast- 
ing these resources. All 
but a few of the region’s 
countless islands are still 
without electricity. Many 
of the smaller channels re- 
main undredged and un- 
navigable. There are no 
roads and no bridges; 
when a dredge 
down it is likely to go un- 
repaired for months. The 
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For the United National party, which got 50 seats and became 
the largest party in parliament, it has been a pyrrhic victory. The 
new prime minister Mr Dudley Senana i 
a parliamentary position that will depend on those very devices 
which he righteously condemned from election platforms when he 
swore not to form a coalition government. Mr Senanayake’s hand 
has now been forced. He will have to resort to manccuvres all too 
familiar in Ceylon politics. Tenuous alliances, horse-trading and 
even private agreements may help him along. But he is likely to 
meet parliament on March 30th with a minority government. His 
best bet is the natural disinclination of individual opposition 
bers to face another election. But the advantage offered Mr 
Senanayake by the threat of a dissolution is offset by the availability 
of an alternative government. The Freedom party will continue to 
knock at the door of Queen’s House, where the governor-general, 
Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, may, for personal reasons, be pleased to 
respond. 

The election results have been widely interpreted as a triumph 
for the Right. But in a country where political terminology defies 
easy definition, this statement needs qualification. The strength 
of the left-wing parties is indeed appreciably reduced in parliament, 
but a truer analysis of the voting figures indicates that they have 
held their positions. Since the death of Mr Bandaranaike the 
Freedom party has been dominated by its right wing, but the rural 
peasantry still vote for it as a radical centre party. The United 
National party has increased its votes by 200,000, but this is only 
a third of the total increase in votes as compared with the 1956 
election figures. The division of the Centre and Left has helped 
the party this time. In 1956, when it got only eight seats, there 
was a united front against it, led by Mr Bandaranaike, and the 
three-day elections also worked against it. The 50 seats which it 


‘ through administrative carelessness, 
political pull, or plain bribery. Factories, 
towns, and the delta’s many summer resi- 
dents regularly pour their untreated 
industrial waste and sewage into the 
Parana’s already muddy waters and turn 
them into stinking liquid horrors ; there 
are dozens of diagnosed cases of typhoid 
every year. 

A round-table conference held recently 
in Buenos Aires discussed the problem of 
the delta, but failed to arrive at a solution. 
There has been talk of dams and dikes, 


breaks 


boat service is 


passenger 
good, but fruit-growets must ferry their 
produce to the market themselves at con- 


Sefior Alfredo Vitolo, tried to persuade 


like the republic as a whole, has great 
potential wealth. Oysters, otters, and half 
a dozen kinds of commercially valuable 
fish abound in the innumerable water- 
ways. Willow and poplar trees are native 
to the region, and the slash pine, experi- 
mentally introduced a few years ago, 
grows two or three times as fast as in its 
home in the southern United States. The 
delta’s soil is fertile and can produce fruits 
not normally found at their best in the 
same place—pears, plums, peaches, 
cherries, apples, oranges, and melons. 
The enormous market of Greater Buenos 
Aires is less than an hour away, and the 
area has obvious possibilities as a tourist 
centre. 


national authorities have prevented these 
problems being tackled on a region-wide 
scale. The population is so small (one 
inhabitant to every 250 acres) that it is 
difficult to provide adequate schools, hos- 
pitals, or emergency services ; during the 
floods last May hundreds of people in 
the northern delta were drowned before 
rescue boats could reach them. 

One of the delta’s worst problems is the 
lack of sanitation. Here, as elsewhere, 
Argentina follows the old maxim of 
colonial days: “The law is obeyed, but 
not put into effect.” Satisfactory laws 
governing the water supply and the treat- 
ment of sewage exist, but are completely 
ignored ; violators know they will escape 


some Dutchmen, the world’s leading 


the future even dimmer. For a long ti 
to come 50,000 people who live in the 
delta are likely to go on living in 

in the middle of unexploited wealth. 
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Alpine Isolationists 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SWITZERLAND 


A* English economist may find it strange that Switzerland— 
which does 50 per cent of its external trade with the six 


in economic terms. How can little Helvetia, they say, 
maintain its economic position in the geographical centre of “ Little 
Europe ” ? 

The answer is not casy. The first and’ perhaps main reason is 
psychological. The Swiss have not endured war and occupation 
as the six countrics of the common market ; they have not 


q 


_ been touched by the widespread discussion about European soli- 
darity. which has been going on since the war. This is why the 
Swiss public was so greatly surprised when it suddenly realised, 


t the beginning of 1957, that the attempt of the. Six to create a 


common market was a serious matter ; up to then, Swiss officials 


had not believed in its success ; even at the end of 1956, the 
minister of economic affairs had stated that “the whole thing could 
well turn out to be a gigantic economic seminar.” 

Until 1957 the Swiss had believed that the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation was the last word in European 
integration ; having stayed outside other institutions, such as the 


- Council of Europe, the Coal and Steel Community and Nato, they 


were ignorant of the potentialities of European integration. Thus, 
when the common market was formed, the Swiss were dismayed 
to find themselves confronted with a completely new departure 
in international affairs on which they had no infi and which 
did not correspond at all with their own traditional views. 

This disagreeable surprise explains, psychologically, much of 
the negative attitude which the Swiss have adopted towards the 
common market since 1957. It is difficult to say whether they 
supported the idea of a large free trade arca through a belief 
in the virtues of the scheme in its own right or mainly as a 


ele le ete ee ne an 
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negative reaction to the common market. In any case, Swiss 
Qfficials said frankly that they wanted the trade area to be 
as different from the common market as ible ; there should 
be no supranational institutions, no interference with political 
strategy, no harmonisation of legislation or tariffs. 

The psychological factor does not, however, explain everything. 
There are also a number of real political and economic difficulties. 
Switzerland is f of three races which speak four languages ; 
its internal cohesion is not as strong as that of uniform states like 
France or Britain. The traditional neutrality of Switzerland thus 


of their national independence. This explains their hostility 
towards new international bodies which would change the status 


of Littl Europe. Im the same way the rules of the Treaty of 
Rome which lay down that, after a few years, decisions will be 
taken by majority vote, with the big nations having four and the 
small only two votes, are ‘considered in Switzerland as a great 
threat to small nations. 

There are, of course, also economic reasons for the Swiss dislike 
of the common market system. Switzerland, like all small nations | 
with, highly developed foreign trade, has a very low tariff and 
‘welcomes any tariff cuts in other countries. Hence the Swiss 
do not like the rather high common tariff of the Six. An association 
of Switzerland with the common market would mean ‘accepting 
higher duties on imports coming from outside countries. And 
even if these imports represent less than 40 per cent of total imports 
—a fact which is seldom mentioned—the disadvantage for Switzer- 
land is real, though not as serious as is claimed. 


HERE is a large identity of view in Switzerland between the’ 

government, the major political parties and the great economic 
associations. The federal parliament in Berne has just ratified the 
Stockholm convention for a European free trade association by a 
very large majority ; there was never any doubt that it would. 
The, opponents of the official policy on European integration are 
not numerous, nor do they hold important positions in the political 
and economic life of the nation. The “ Europeans,” especially 
their leading figure, Professor Rieben of Lausanne University, are 
rather isolated. This situation could, however, change im the not 
too distant future. If the famous bridge which is su to 
link together the Six and the Seven is not built within three or 
four years, the Swiss economy, linked with the accidental group 
of the Seven, might encounter serious difficulties ; many enterprises 
might then take sides with those who already advocate a bilateral 
association between Switzerland and the common market. 


Those Swiss who think realistically know that their country, 
which sends 40 per cent of its exports to the Six and only 15 per 
cent to the Seven, will, in the long run, lose its economic position 
if there is no bridge between the two groups. They know that 
whatever the significance of the free trade association for the 
Scandinavian countries and Britain, it has value for Switzerland 
and Austria only as a first step towards a multilateral assqciation 
between the Six and the Seven. If this multilateral association 
is not possible, there will be no alternative open to Switzerland 
(and Austria) other than negotiatipg separate arrangements with 
the Six. But apart from the few “ Europeans,” this alternative, 
which is of crucial importance for the future of Switzerland. is not 
yet clearly recognised by Swiss opinion. 
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To launch a sales campaign in London 
you should enlist the services of television, 
the most powerful of all advertising media. 
The programmes transmitted by Associated-Rediffusion 
from London's own television station 
are watched by over 7 million people 
who have learnt to trust the products 
they see advertised and whose % 
buying habits have been thoroughly surveyed. 


S& ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Television from London, Monday to Friday 


Associated-Rediflusion Ltd., Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C 2. Tel. no.born 7888 
also 61 Cornwall Street, Birmingham 3. Tel. Central 3041 
also Queen's House, Queen Street, Manchester 2. Tel. Deansgate 7744 
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Blere are some of the impurlant companies whe have iistalled 
Fersanti computer systems for their contribution to business efficiency. 


a 


| —--Baboock & Wiloos Limited | The de Bavilland Aircraft Co. Led. 
Tee General Evectric Company Lid. Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
C. A. Parsons & Company Limited 

Sbel Internetions! Petroleum Company Limiied 

The Vsited Steel Companicn Limited | Viekers-Armetrongs (Aireraft) Lis, 
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our 
Ferranti 
computer 
certainly 

helped us’ 


So say more than 50 leading companies who have, Ferranti computer 
systems in everyday use. Ferranti’s working experience with com- 
puters is unrivalled. For one thing, they were the pioneers: Ferranti 
built the first electronic digital computer ever marketed. 

Secondly, Ferranti produce not one, but a full range of computer 
systems, unequalled in scope by any other manufacturer in Europe. 
Your Ferranti system can be adapted to changing needs—not only for 
greater volume but for new data-processing commitments. 

Thirdly, only Ferranti have trained over 1,000 programmers, who are 
helped by a half-million pounds programme library, and the thoroughly 
expert Ferranti after-sales service. 

Many businesses with intermittent needs make use of the Ferranti 
Computer Centre, where you can always see a computer at work. 
Write or telephone for an appointment: Ferranti Ltd.,21 Portland Place, 
London, W.1 (Langham 9211) or West Gorton, Manchester 12 (East 1301). 


FERRANTI 
RANGE OF COMPUTER SYSTEMS 


PEGASUS’ MERCURY: PERSEUS-ARGUS-SIRIUS-ORION - ATLAS 
FERRAXNTI LTD. BEAD OFFICE: ROLLINWOOD. LANCS. ¥ 
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Radcliffe Evidence Appraised 


HAT could be made of the three or four 

million words of evidence taken by the 

Radcliffe committee if it could be fed 

through a computer? It could show at a glance 
what Sir Roy Harrod said about the price of gold. 
It could produce some fascinating comparisons and 
contrasts—the nice differences of emphasis put by 
representatives of the Bank and by various officials 
in Whitehall on use of Bank rate ; on the efficacy 
of interest rates ; and on official policy in the gilt- 
edged market. Which of the peers and knights of 
British industry who told the committee how little 
they were affected by anything a mere monetary 


I. 


Any monetary policy must be conceived in terms that seek 
to reconcile different objectives that may, in fact, not be 
capable of reconciliation. 


—Professor Cairncross, Q. 982 


i can piece together from various sections of the evidence 
a reasonably clear picture of the shifting attitude in official 
circles to monetary policy in the past decade. For “ some years” 
before November, 1951, Mr Cobbold was prepared to admit (Q. 
1936), there was a divergence of opinion between the Bank of 
England and the Labour Government about the rigidity of short- 
term rates, including Bank rate. The Conservative victory restored 
flexibility to Bank rate for the first time for nearly twenty years. 
The initial monetary steps were cautious, and accompanied by direct 
controls ; but the crisis of 1951-§2 was surmounted more quickly 
than bad been expected. The deflationary turn in the world 
economy was clearly a big help. 

But looking back, Sir Robert Hall, economic adviser to the 
Government, concludes that the authorities put undue importance 
on the contribution of the relatively modest increases in Bank 
hi ball ka Gah eee eee 
This had two consequences. First, it encouraged the authorities to 
ease credit and let interest rates fall in 1953 and 1954. In the 
summer of 1954, after the mistaken reduction in Bank rate to 3 per 
cent, the Treasury issued its “ Eternity ” stock with maturity dates 
1999-2004 at a coupon of 34 per cent, and although the evidence 
reveals that the public took a mere £600,000, the issue 
the market to talk itself into a possible conversion of War Loan. 
Thus the authorities’ misreading of what a small movement of Bank 
rate had achieved in 1952 encouraged in tackling the 
boom of 1954-55. But secondly, the same attitude brought quick 
disillusion when the belated increase in Bank rate to 44 per cent 
in carly 1995 hed brought no visible result om Envensaries or <flec- 


| 
| 
| 
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How Monetary 


ey 


authority might do admitted to any outside influence 
at all? Was Professor Cairncross justified in telling 
Mr Nicholas Kaldor : “ You are the frst witness we 
have had who is a whole-hearted believer in infla- 
tion”? And on the plane of fancy correlation, what 
bedfellows emerged in agreement about subjects A, 
B and C ; and was anyone to be found advocating 
A, B and C at the same time? The London School 
of Economics will be missing its chance if it does 
not get down to this one. Meanwhile, following the 
more general appraisal last week, we give a strictly 
non-electromc analysis, especially of the official 
evidence. 


Policy has Evolved 


We were feeling our way, going back to a tradition which 
was pretty ancient in the minds of a lot of people, and 
NS 00 ee tre ee 

, of course, entirely free agents. 
—Mr H. C. B. Mynors, 2116 


tive demand generally by the summer of that year. “We got it 
wrong in 1955,” says Sir Robert Hall, the frankest of witnesses. 
They got it wrong in more ways than one. The restraining 
influence of monetary policy at this time was weakened by (1) Mr 
Butler’s buoyant budget ; (2) the exuberance engendered by the 
a eee. as ox douche aman and (3) the fact that 
that a curtailment of 


nudly pons oeadeees Seidense, Vol. 1, page 28). It 
was at this time, Sir Robert Hall says, that business men got it 
into their minds that full employment and a high level of activity 


pared to push Bank rate Then in September, 1957, the 
whole emphasis of policy was changed. Until in Sir 
Hall’s words, “I do monctary policy has been 
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4 ‘ . recognises the limited impact of hire purchase controls ; and Sir 
| Role of Bank Rate Frank Lee, head of the Board of Trade at the time and now joint 
head of the Treasury, is 
He Wo considerations were prominent in the Bank of England shin ia 
‘ controls, expresses his strong view that hire pur- 
in the use of Bank rate in the fifties. ‘The first was not to “{neacy of the controls, and ¢ oe seb 
j 


than adopt specific controls over bank liquidity. Mr Cobbold 
flexibility be purchased at af thie dlaniicesce of | replied in effect that he would never choose the special restraints 
Bank wae etude’ as permanent instruments, but preferred them as temporary ones: 

. asunstionen tachalo- ae eae semi-permanence of vo sv aeendt ieee Se 

ly ddhieall "Rabe etaath id nk therefore prepared a possible alternative techni- 

schlsce cach ¢ *Wasble tot,” fr Mdmmand roped: “The history —— It rightly pointed out (in paper 13 of its written memoranda) 
five years [to 1957] shows that it has been tried” (2402). “at any compulsory system interfering with the banks’ own lending 
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ff really hoped moves really ‘ ) 
; poping te foe —— eencnigh poar yeni na a. aga amy 
j main contribution Bank Cobbold blems in London's international community ; y; { 
Sede Madealen a alin thas * ae ol sreanien eting ace” —— a ee ee eee 
i 197, was “ the first time we had scen a possibility of _— ~ it 6g aes 
~ Bank rate so ambitious an objective ” as “ i 
scien? Sank ene, toe Governee langlica, us at, «-SPAIA! Deposits 
: care was needed to “ © amendment to the present system will be wholly free from 
have been thought (these) disadvantages,” the Bank memorandum states. The 


ii 
af 
hl 
i 
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~ “absurd,” to increase Bank rate materially over a wartime system of Treasury deposit receipts would be especially 
period when official encouragement was being given to investment. dangerous, and. variable liquidity ratios would impose special 
In the autumn of 1954 there was an additional “We technical problems. So the Bank came down, as the least of the 
thought a sharp rise in the Bank rate over that period would evils, to its scheme for special deposits. The device “ would not 
probably alarm foreign opinion considerably.” The government had be directly related to Government needs but would serve as a 
its part to play in removing the overload ; if this were not done in general control of credit.” The initiative would lie, as it must 
the public sector, the Bank felt, monetary policy could not right the under the Bank of England Act, with the Bank and not with the 
unbalance by bearing down still harder on the private sector. This Treasury ; a call would involve “a public announcement which 


; . : should draw sharp attention to the adverse trend of government 
example, of the stand now being taken, much against his will, by finance.” Yet there is another side to this coin. Mr R. A. Butler 
Herr Blessing of the Deutsche Bundesbank. But the political was tremendously impressed with the ingenuity of the Bank of 
framework of monetary policy is very different in Britain and England in inventing this scheme: “. . . and the beauty of it is 
o>. Germany, and it is too soon to draw a final verdict on the wisdom that it is not enforced by the Government ; it is put forward by 
of the Bank of England's approach. _ the Bank . . .” (12397). Careful provisions worked out by the Bank 
could after all serve as a gloss for casy borrowing by Whitehall. 
But it is encouraging to find the Bank arguing against the 
: Choose Your Weapons principle of eae if the argument would have 
| a sl wi : carried greater weight if expressed more confidence in 
g T was common ground among official witnesses from the Bank ks sly » hoep ii ender conta by ecg tnnding policy) 
o ‘ : essor Sayers implied, in a revealing question which 
had to be “ supported by special measures, such as direct restraints throws some light on the report, that there may be a case for a per- 
: ‘ *manent control of the liquidity of banks and other financial institu- 
SS ee eee = athe: the hypothesis is that financial institutions in their present 
: Y ose + a eH structure a substantial block -term government paper, 
: . : : . tion pose a permanent threat to the monetary grip that the authori- 
point admittedly Sir Roger Makins, then joint permanent head of ties can exert. The Treasury officials confronted with this 
hypothesis understandably ducked it: “It is a vital point, but an 
(1248). But on the whole the evidence shows, encouragingly, that Psu Guapnva Da Thr Se Repos es aaked hime whether an 
the people who were administering the special regulations were ae ee 
‘ isf ; announcement of compulsory controls over bank liquidity wou!d not 
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often painfully aware of how they were. Anyone : ; abies tee ad 

echo still toys with the notion of an extensive system of direct con- Beating! their banking system under control, ‘Now we shall see an 
trols should read Sir Robert Hall’s answer to question 1443: he end of inflation ” ?>—Mr. Cobbold : 1 think the first sentence would 
virtually confirms that in peacetime conditions detailed control over alarm them very much (2715). 

the economy is not feasible administratively. Sir Robert also It is a pity that when all the arguments point against the use of 
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special deposits the commercial bankers should have put forward 


a strange new proposition that could be brought in as an argu- | 


ment in favour. Asked carly in 1959 what they would do in the 
event of a call to special deposits, the representatives of the clearing 
bankers replied immediately that they would tighten their lending. 
The bankers were reminded that a year before they had said that 
their first response to pressure on liquidity was to unload gilt-edged 
investments. They had no convincing answer to the difference in 
their h reaction, but Mr Anthony Tuke implied at one 
point that a call to special deposits would make the banks feel 
they “ ought ” (patriotically ?) to check advances (13057-13071). 


Industrialists on Interest Rates 


HE two economists on the Radcliffe committee spent a lot of 
time trying to extract from witnesses their exact reactions 
to different aspects of changes in interest rates: the psychological 
effect of Bank rate, the deterrent effect of higher rates on willing- 
ness to borrow, the effect of not being able to get the money at all 
and the effect of greater uncertainty about sales. Many witnesses 
would endorse the remonstration made by Dr M. W. Holtrop, 
president of the Netherlands Bank: “ You are inclined to draw 
these lines so sharply” (11873). And as Mr D. J. Robarts, chair- 
man of the Committee of London Clearing Bankers, put it: “ No 
bank manager sees the man who does not come and borrow because 
he thinks it is going to be expensive” (3646). The report 
emphasises strongly how little evidence it found of the direct deter- 
rent of the rate itself ; many people reading through the evidence 
will be surprised that this influence is cited as often as it is. Few 
people failed to be touched in this way by the 7 per cent Bank 
rate. Mr Mynors said that recent experience suggested that Bank 
rate would begin to affect investment at 6 per cent (2196). 
The unanimity among the cight heads of great corporations 
(accounting together for an eighth of fixed investment in manu- 
facturing in Britain) who gave evidence was about the unimportance 
of a temporary change in the cost of money once they had launched 
a major investthent project that had taken years to prepare and 
would take years to complete. To quote Sir Patrick Hennessy 


of Ford: 
Unless we are going to see the country in trouble for ever one 
assumes that these monctary are 


How can we therefore change a long-term plan for them ? (11381). 
Lord; Chandos of Associated Electrical Industries stated: “ We 
have never had to cancel a construction contract, because it is so 
very expensive ” (11420). There is nothing here to bring real doubts 
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about the usefulness of the interest rate as a regulator: if it did 
cause violent and massive changes in carefully thought out invest- 
ment projects the interest rate would not regulate the level of 
activity but disrupt it. And when pressed, the industrialists did 
SS eee ae ee 
be spread over longer periods, minor projects might be postponed 
and some “ frills,” such as a separate administrative block, might 

be discarded. 
The small admissions are the more notable as these great captains 
of industry found difficulty in pointing to any short-term factor 
that would influence their main projects. “It would be wrong to 
say that are of no interest,” said Sir Alexander Fleck, then 
chairman of ICI, “ but I cannot recall any of them that made any 
one” Gee Bae bean to what we were thinking ing of 
” (10773). Even Suez did not “ ing” at Ford, 
weg on enue ob od anda? a bit (11378). Lord 
Heyworth of Unilever emphasised that a concern such as his often 

. id . 


There io enn ovep-chiling consttenitinn: tan’ thes is the 

diet enue: saswde io aeaneany t& eahenee tae ToS 
And later Lord Heyworth emphasised still wider considerations in 
activities in West Africa: 

That is not to say that we ignore the factor of profitability ; but 
political considerations sometimes involve us in engaging in 
perhaps before they are quite ripe, because wé feel that we must 
play our part. We are an important part of the economy in those 
countries, and we have an obligation on that account (11476). 
Plainly there are considerations here that more modest firms could 
not afford to entertain. The interesting evidence given by selected 
ants Seek, enna, Cee Sarto Sen eee 
impression of the impact of dear moncy. The bank 
no means agreed that all investment projects were very 
affairs—many could be planned and put into operation 
months. They said that in a credit squeeze a aoe 
always manage better with its banker simply because it 
opportunity to disguise the true purpose of its borrowing. The 
reaction of businessmen to credit difficulties would be to “ 
liquid,” to seek alternative sources of credit, including the 
portant item of trade credit. The squeeze might be “ ironed 
as it was passed on,” as a member of the committee put it 
another occasion, but the bank managers repdtted cases of def 
ments in extensions to factories in 1955. And “ the 7 per 
Bank rate and the publicity that went with it'had quite an impact 
on the businessman.” 
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II. Argument on Gilt-edged 


From the discussion we have just had I suppose one 
has ; that is that open market 
operations in the long term bond market on a regular and 
large scale are thought unethical. 
—Sir Oliver Franks (1792). 


HERE are few points at which the members of the Radcliffe 
committee and representatives of the monetary authorities find 
themselves diametrically opposed ; there is no parallel to the debate 





We feel this is a field in which we badly need to know 
more, perhaps to have our minds clearer than they are. 
—Sir Edmund Comptun (2960). 


ment (1762) the Governor described the methods and aims of the 
operations of the “ departments.” For all practical purposes, these 
are now handled by the Issue Department of the Bank. The 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, handling 
stock, but 
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for the same thing to happen over time and as the “ natural ” resul 
of market forces. Which course will shake investors’ confidence 
more is very much open to question ; the rise in gilt-edged prices 


‘in market behaviour, Mr Mynors put it (1872), would have no 
way of forecasting what might happen to his price ; and there would 


single step ; it docs not argue against the principle. 

It is not, after all, fluctuation in market price that hurts the 
public ; equities fluctuate quite a lot. It is long-term iation 
that has given gilt-edged securities a bad name. To restore them 


has robbed gilt-edged of their traditional role as a stabilising invest- 
ment ; they can replace it only by becoming a high yielding one. 


III. The Bank of England | | 


My job is to think out what the Government wants before 
it knows it. : 


It seerms a great nuisance that nobody knows exactly what 
the Bank of England Act meant. 


—Lord Radcliffe, 3281 


it 


war it needed a fuss ; but this assessment is open to challenge. 
As members of the committee themselves hinted at some points, 
the machinery for bringing differences into the open, through direc- 
tions from Treasury to Bank, might be held to have strengthened 
the Bank’s position in the last resort. In the words of Lord Brand, 
who together with Sir Theodore Gregory is a surviving member 
of the Macmillan committee, 

the real sanction is not in any words but in the fact that a Govern- 

ment faces or might face the resignation of the Bank [Governors?] 
| and the Court of Directors (10729). 
The Governor himself said specifically: 

I can conceive circumstances where we should ask for a direc- 

tion to be given. I can also conceive circumstances where the 

question of resignations might have to be considered (12837). 
In particular, the Governor notes at another point, the Bank would 
resist any direction that it considered to be an abuse ‘of the inten- 
tions of the Bank Act. 
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acknowledged. As early as 1952 Mr Butler said: “ I was, of course, 
consulted, and approved.” 


The Bank Court 
‘io Radcliffe evidence throws rather more 


the juicy stories of the Parker tribunal on the role of 
Bank of England directors, and particularly of part-time directors. 
“The Court,” says Lord Riercy, who was on it from 946 to 1956, 


“is not like a board of directors ; it is really a highly body.” 
Its business is usually “ restricted to rather a limited set of topics ” 
(12729). Apparently the Court is presented with, and discusses, 
the Bank return—shown in rather more detail than the published 
form (12084-88). The Committee of Treasury deals more closely 
with policy matters ; it meets on Wednesdays at 12.30, and in 
the normal course its meetings are obviously short. 


lunch ” and drop in and out at the request of officials, executive 
directors and the governors (Sir Charles Hambro, 12073). 
“ would feed on their brains rather than they feeding on 
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out, they are already going into industry (12361). 
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Working with the Treasury 


OME people have the idea that contact between Bank and 
Treasury is still channelled through the governors. In the 
last quarter of 1958 the Bank kept a record. 
During these three months the Governor and I between 
us had over 60 personal discussions Ministers or officials of 
HM Gov by executive directors, officials and 
; in addition 
Over 400 letters were written by the Bank to and some 
1,300 telephone conversations took place on policy matters (12814). 


reasons for reducing Bank rate in February, 1957: 

The motives ing the Bank and the motives moving the 
Treasury may easily been different. We deliberately form 
our own views on these matters to some extent apart, so that we can 
consider them and then have two views to set together. . . . Exactly 
what was in [the Treasury’s] minds I could not say (2016). 


different reasons is not after all a very sound basis of policy. 
Telling the Public More 


Anthony Tuke’s “ We do not want the public to 
(13252). Thus the Trez=uzy still says not a word 

ions of the Exchange Account. 

The Bank’s frequent attitude, with which it is tempting 
surely mistaken to have sympathy, is that any information it 
needs for operation it can get on the telephone anyway, while “ if 
you have a formal return it is always behind the times ” (338). The 
fact that formal returns of investment in 1954 were quite inadequate 
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ime and as the “ 

of market forces. Which course will shake investors’ confidence 
more is very much open to question ; the rise in gilt-edged prices 
in 1953-54 and the subsequent collapse was very damaging to, con- 
fidence, as indeed the authorities may have recognised in exercising 
restraint on prices in’ 1957-58. ‘ 
It would be idle to pretend that there is no difficulty. Many 
people in the market would doubtless resent—and at first be 


boom that would have left bitter 


Mr O’Brien, said in Novem- 
ment ; they can replace it only by becoming a high yielding onc. 


III. The Bank of England 


, My job is to think out what the Government wants before It seems a great nuisance that nobody knows exactly what 
t knows it. 


the Bank of England Act meant. 
—Montagu Norman, quoted by Sir Frederick —Lord Radcliffe, 3281 
Leith-Ross, 4318 


war it needed a fuss ; but this assessment is open to challenge. 
As members of the committee themselves hinted at some points, 
the machinery for bringing differences into the open, through direc- 
tions from Treasury to Bank, might be held to have strengthened 
the Bank’s position in the last resort. In the words of Lord Brand, 
who together with Sir Theodore Gregory is a surviving member 
of the Macmillan committee, 
the real sanction is not in any words but in the fact that a Govern- 
ment faces or might face the resignation of the Bank [Governors ?] 
and the Court of Directors (10729). 
The Governor himself said specifically : 
circumstances where we should ask for a direc- 


conceive circumstances where the 

might have two be considered (12837). 

In particular, the Governor notes at another point, the Bank would 

resist any direction that it considered tp be an abuse of the inten- 
tions of the Bank Act. 
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In a matter which primarily concerns the Bank as a bank rather 
on 6 ee eee the Court of Directors would be very 
reluctant indeed to So Seanad anibaat thai latent. ether by 
direction ox edverwien (chee). 
Then there is a fascinating interchange in question 2322. 
Lord Radcliffe : 1 suppose there is no doubt that under the Bank 
Ti send a direction to the 


directors of the Bank have worked i 

and high Treasury officials, to form the real core of policy di 

in monetary affairs. It is quite misleading 

increase in Bank rate this January under the new formula acknow 
ledging the approval of the Chancellor of the Bank’s i 
earlier announcements where such a 

acknowledged. As carly as 1952 Mr Butler 

consulted, and approved.” 


The Bank Court 


} part-time 
says Lord Piercy, who was on it from 1946 to 1956, 
| i aoc hee besa of divest ; it is really a highly formal body.” 
Its business is usually “ restricted to rather a limited set of topics ” 
(12729). i 
the Bank 
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out, they are already going into Sodatrp (12361). 
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Working with the Treasury 


and discussion took a little time (11255). More significant perhaps 
is the attitude adopted by the Governor to the contention that the 
Treasury and the Bank were putting a different emphasis on their 
reasons for reducing Bank rate in February, 1957: 

The motives moving the Bank and the motives moving the 
Treasury may easily have been different. We deliberately form 
our own views on these matters to some extent apart, so that we can 
consider them and then have two views to set together. . 

what was in (the Treasury's] minds I could not say (2016). 
One can appreciate the attitude expressed in the second sentence 
without understanding the virtue of the third. To agree for 
different reasons is not after all 2 very sound basis of policy. 


Telling the Public More 
Oe ee ee et ee eee 


(1413), may be less widely shared in some 
Anthony Tuke’s Sl detec cant tee eabtie tod 
(3259) Thus the Treasury still says not e word 
tions of the Exchange Account. 

The Bank’s frequent attitude, with which it is tempting but 
surely mistaken to have sympathy, is that any information it 
needs for operation it can get on the telephone anyway, while “ if 
you have a formal return isis always behind the times” (338). The 
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oe ANOTHER ENGINEERING ADVANGE 
-FROM BRISTOL SIDDELEY 


Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited produce Maybach* diesel en- 
gines. Covering a power range from 300 to 1,800 hp, Maybach 
diesels are amazingly reliable and have shown that they can 
achieve major overhaul lives of between 12,000 and 16,000 
hours. 

The proven basic design dines of the whole range (straight 
4 to 16-cylinder V) are the same, and each unit can be turbo- 
charged, or turbo-charged and intercooled. The range operates 
between 1,200 and 1,600 rpm and combines the best performance 
and design qualities of high, medium and low-speed diesel engines: 
light weight and compactness, excellent thermal efficiency and 
extremely long life. 


Advanced design features 

The pistons are pressure-oil cooled. This gives very efficient 
eat dissipation and reduces liner and gas ring wear to a mini- 
num. The roller bearing, disc-webbed crankshaft is exception- 
ally rigid within its tunnel housing, and in practice withdrawal 
is not normally necessary before 12,000 hours running. So low 
is big end bearing wear that in some cases the protective lead 


flash has been found intact when examined after 15,000 hours 
running! ‘ 

Since the cylinder bore and stroke, and the majority of com- 
ponents, are identical in all models, spares stocks are consider- 
ably reduced. And during servicing semi-skilled labour can be 


used because great thought has been given to easy accessibility 
and removal of components, 


Woritd-wide application 


Bristol Siddeley Maybach diesel engines are designed for a wide 
variety of industrial applications, from stationary and mobile 
light and power generator seta to oil-drilling rigs and pumping 
stations. Maybach diesel engines are in service all over the 
world and have built up an unrivalled record for reliable and 
economic operation. 


For further information please write to: Maybach Sales 
Manager, Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited, PO Box I, 
Coventry, England. 


* Under licence from Maybach- Motorenbau GmbH 


—_ ‘ 
i= = BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 
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A Poor Surplus 


* Question 13358 of the oral evidence. 
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Interest on the money 
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“Into Industry's Maw 
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. THE GROWING IMPORT BILL 
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though a sharp increase in consumer 
durables played a part (imports of cars alone 
were - times higher at {5.9 million a 
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be going into stocks, Manufacturers’ stocks 
and work in progress are provisionally 
reckoned to have risen by £85 million 
(at current prices) in the fourth quarter of 
1959, or by about two per cent. Rather 
less than half of that increase represented 
work in progress ; materials and fuel, and | 
i goods each accounted for about 


¢ in stock-holding represented an 
increased demand of about £110 million. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Before the Budget 


QUITIES marked time this week. As a 


result of the earlier rally, industrial 
equities had recovered about a half of the 
losses they had made since the new year. 
The fall may have gone too far, too quickly. 
But there were solid reasons for a cautious 
re-appraisal of the trend in equity prices 
then and they have not lost all their validity 
now. Therefore to expect the market to go 
on rising up to the eve of the budget was to 
expect too much and now that the pre- 
budget account has o investors have 
an understandable reluctance to take 
on any new commitments either in the gilt- 
edged or industrial market. The gilt-edged 
market still has a slightly ragged appear- 
ance, but the undertone in the equity 
market has remained reasonably firm—suffi- 
ciently so to bring The Economist indicator 
- by 4.7 points to 362.1, though almost 
all of this gain was made at the end of the 
old account. 

With the budget casting its shadow before 
it over domestic securities, more than usual 
attention has been focused upon the shake- 
out in South African gold and industrial 
shares which occurred on the news of the 
racial riots. London and the Continent were 
sellers, though the Cape was not, and prices 
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came down sharply. Indeed, the Cape was 


soon to buy and prices rallied on 
Tedentey. 


\NPOWER 


Unemployment Still 
Improv ng — 


oes February 1§th and March 14th, 
registered unemployment in Great 
Britain fell by 37,000 to a total of 413,000, 
or 1.9 per cent of the labour force. Out of 
this total some 11,000 were temporarily 
stopped from work, the rest “ wholly unem- 
ployed.” From March until July unemploy- 
ment usually falls on month by 
month and between February and March 
the numbers wholly unemployed can be 
expected to be reduced by about 15,000 ; 
this year the improvement was twice as 
much. On the other hand, in the four weeks 
to March goth the increase in the number of 
unfilled vacancies of 10,000 was less than 
the normal seasonal one, which is about 
20,000. While too much should not be 
read into one month’s figure, this suggests 
that the rise in the number of jobs vacant, 
which, seasonal factors apart, has been con- 
tinuous for over twelve months, may be 
coming to a halt.. 

While unemployment improved in all 
regions in the latest period, the fall in the 
more prosperous areas was little more than 
seasonal. The main i ement was in 
Scotland though this still had the highest 
rate (down from 4.7 per cent to 4.3 per 
cent); followed by Wales (3.3 per cent to 
3.0 per cent) and the N East (3.5 per 
cent to 3.3 per cent). The Midlands con- 
tinues to have the lowest rate, now down to 
0.9 per cent. 


LOCAL AUTHORITY BILLS 


The Treasury Withdraws 


T serves no purpose to take a strong 
I stand and then back down. On the 


local authority bill episode, described on 
page 1129 of last *s issue, the Govern- 
ment have in the end done the right thing, 
but the exposure of their arguments in the 
Private Bills Committee last Monday does 
them little credit, for they showed a mixture 

andmotherliness and a ious sense 
of fair play that was supposed to have gone 
out of fashion ten years ago. 

But Cornwall (supported by good argu- 
ments from its deputy treasurer) got its 
investment clauses through the committee, 
and presumably the other sixteen authori- 
ties ea too. What they will be 
able to in suitable equity investments 

“and how far they will think it right to take 
heavy losses on gilt-edged in extensive 
switching are open points. The other 

eighteen authorities who already have these 
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ASHING up is one of the few un- 
avoidable forms of labour in the 


kitchen that machines can offer to save: 
yet the dishwasher is one of the rarest 
items of domestic equipment. Last year 
only about 8,000 were sold in Britain, 
compared with some 1} million clothes- 
washing machines. The high price of 
dish washing machines explains part of 
this anomaly ; most automatic dishwashers 
cost between {115 and {140 though 
simpler machines sell from £66 upwards. 
Housewives’ doubts about the machines’ 
efficiency also count ; the early types that 
needed the dishes rinsed before they were 
‘put in and polished after they came out 
did little to stimulate demand. Several 
firms are how thinking that this market 
has scope for exploitation, despite the 
limited sales so far achieved by the com- 
panies already in it. Scotts with the 
Dishlex, Kenwood with the Dishmaster 
and Bulpitt with the Swanmaid seem to 
have the biggest shares of the market so 
far. 

The Colston is the first newcomer to 
this market. Sir Charles Colston was 
managing director of Hoover when it first 
marketed a washing machine and turned a 
small-scale market into a mass one. He 
has chosen to re-enter the appliance busi- 
ness with a dishwasher because it seemed 
to give the most scope for originality in 
design and the market had the most scope 
for development. His price is certainly 


’ lower than that of other automatic dish- 


washers at £89. What might be equally 
important is that this is a table-top 
machine that needs only a hose connection 
to the taps and sink and can be moved 
around ; existing makes are large floor- 


plumbing. At least, Sir Charles com-. 
ments, it can be taken into a house by a 
salesman and demonstrated ; so his firm 
can again employ the door-to-door selling 
methods that Sir Charles made so suc- 
cessful at Hoover. His competitors can 
demonstrate their machines only sit 
their dealers provide plumbing for a 
machine in their showrooms—which is 
difficult and therefore rarely done. And 
few people will buy an expensive machine 
unless they are sure that it is efficient. 


ow big could the dishwasher market 

e¢? Even the Colston is not 
cheap—though the popularity of com- 
bined washing machines and spin dryers 
may indicate a growing willingness to pay 
such sums for appliances. The price 
would seem to preclude any such rapid 
rise in demand as was produced by the 
Hoover washing machine, and price 
reduction is made difficult by the com- 
plexity of an automatic machine, if it is to 
wash properly. Only a big rise in sales 
could make price cuts possible. But the 
demand is latent in many male as well as 
female .minds—men seem to resent this 
drudgery more than women, perhaps be- 
cause it is the one domestic task that they 


needed to keep up the family programme 
of investment in kitchen plant and 
machinery ; the purchasing power seems 
unlikely to be lacking. Spin dryers and 
now tumbler dryers have recently bene- 
fited from this habit of buying yet another 
machine ; the dishwasher could well be 
next. Certainly Sir Charles Colston is not 
alone in believing in the potentialities of 
the market for dishwashers ; several of the 
biggest companies engaged in the appli- 
ance business are believed to be planning 
to enter this market. 
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Its never too soon to call in 


Yome Branches 


The most abominable growing pains can afflict even 
the most beautiful new building. Costs get hammered 
out of recognition, time schedules rendered senseless. 
Round and round you go (meanwhile wondering 

what the Board will say !). Unless —as a man of vision 
—you take that lovely by-pass direct to Costain. 
Costain’s skills, experience and resources can short- 
circuit every sort of building problem. 

Efficiently and economically. Without aspirins. 

Call in Costain at the start! 

For example, here are a few projects recently 
completed by Costain : 

TRANSISTOR FACTORY, SWINDON - THE KARIBA TOWNSHIP 
BEA WEST LONDON TERMINAL - IBADAN TEACHING HOSPITAL 


Bristol Canterbury Grays: Newcastle Plymouth. MIDOLE CABT . RHODESIA . NIGERIA . CANADA . WEST INDIES . SOUTH AMERICA 
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... AND BRISTOL SIDDELE 


| Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited produce the Orpheus load of 2 tons—almost the equivalent of its own 
turbojet engine which powers the Folland Gnat empty weight! 





general purpose light fighter. The Gnat, which; has The Bristol Siddeley Orpheus medium-thrust ‘ 
been ordered by India, Jugoslavia, Finland and turbojet is the most advanced aero-engine of its kind ¥) 
_ Britgin, is capable of transonic speed and is an ex- lin service today. The Orpheus is already flying in 7 
ceptionally versatile aeroplane. 6 different aircraft types and has been specified for ; 
When used as an interceptor, it can climb to 45,000 ft 8 others. Among these it powers the NATO standard b 
in only 5 minutes with ite full war load. And at lightweight. strike fighter—the Fiat G 91. Orpheus ' 
this, altitude, under combat conditions, it is more versions range from 4,050-lb thrust dry to 8,800-Ib 
manoeuvrable than any other fighter. When the Gnat thrust with reheat and reach power/weight ratios of . 


is used for tactical support, it can carry a disposable up to 6:1, 


mes 
La — BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 


Concessionaires in India: Greaves Cotton & Co, Aviation Division, 22 Palace Road, Bangalore 





POWER FOR THIS 


power Britain’s fastest express train—the British 
Railways “Bristolian.” Two type MD 650 en- 
gines, developing a total of 2,200 hp, give the 
“Bristolian” a top apeed of over 90 mph. 


The Bristo!i Siddeley Marine Proteus powers 
the world’s fastest navel vessels, the “Brave” 
class Royal Navy patrol boata, built by Vosper 
Ltd. Three Proteus deliver a total of 10,500 hp — 
give these 96-ft boats a speed of over 50 knots, 


within two minutes of a cold start for a lower 
capital cost than any other type of installation. 





QUEENSWAY, LONDON, W.2 
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Protection for Depositors 


pubdlic would ce not have to wait upon 
the findings of enkins committee and 
that indeed it was “almost certain” that 
the Government would bring one forward 
in the next session, It is likely to be more 
ambitious than Mr Browne's bill. Mr 
Barber asked whether the filing of annual 
accounts was frequent or quick ehough to 
provide an effective remedy against undesir- 
able ee inviting its from the 
public. bill, when it comes, will have 
to look to the manner in which accounting 
information is published as well as to its 
matter. 


control the soliciting of deposits from the 
= 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Polyisoprene in Britain 


while working, they are claimed to be 


BUSINESS NOTES 
slightly superior to it, and when made on a 
commercial scale they may cost no more. 
Shell Chemical began production of 
polyisoprene in the United States 


CRS in shortly coming on stream. 
- a on 
In addition in the United States is 


now building a plant of 30,000 tons a year 
capacity to make one or both materials. No 
figure of capacity has been revealed for the 
Carrington it is intended to 
a gph domestic and 

otal rubber consumption in Britain in 


1959 was 259,655 tons of which 97,013 
tons, or 30.7 per cent, was synthetic; Inter- 
national Synthetic Rubber accounted for 
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profits for the company: but rentals rise 
along with prices, and it would scem un- 
likely that either is likely to fall in the near 
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INVESTMENT IN ROADS 


Up To Programme 


He Government appears to have kept 
its promises about road investment. 
The four-year programme announced 
Dis 05), Ee eee ane 
expenditure 
the 


roads 
360-6 (ncteding 10 million 
provide 
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a year 1 

in Scotland). The Civil Estimates for 

coming financial year for an 

from central funds of £77 million (i 

ROADS EXPENDITURE* 
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ing £10} million in Scotland) on new con- 
items that correspond broadly with “new 
investment” in roads. Total Government 
eee te en 


to amount to {121 a rise of 


Years 
to 
March 31 
1956-57 = 162 
iws7-Ss Oe 
958-59 «= 52-9 
1999-40 «63-9 
900-41 77'-0 
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These 
publications 
are not for sale 


Every year the Mullard ladoratories and 
technical information departments issue 
hundreds of different publications. They 
include detailed laboratory and 
application reports, catalogues and 
libraries of technical data, pamphiets, 
information sheets, news letters and 
magazines. In addition Mullard authors 
contribute articles to technical journals, 
and Mullard scientists and engineers 
lecture to designers, users and servicers 
of electronic equipment. 
This unique information service is one of 
the more important contributions to 
progress in electronics today. Besides 
providing guidance in the best and most 
economic use of electronic vaives, tubes, 
semiconductors and magnetic 
components, it helps to keep designers 
up to date with the most advanced 
developments and trends in electronic 
circuitry. 
All this information is freely available 
(there is a nominal subscription for special 
Handbook services). If any of your 
designers or engineers are not already on 
the Mullard mailing list, they should write 
to the address below, stating with which 
branch of electronics they are particularly 
concerned. 


ELECTRONIC VALVES 4&4 TUBES 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS 
TRANSISTORS AND OTHER 
SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES 


Mullard Ltd 
Mullard House 

Torrington Place 
London W.C.1 









. Statistics 
Limited 


ARE LOOKING FOR..... 


This post offers a challenge to a highly qualified 
is keen to take on responsibility for advising on the Company's 


® \j 
Each of these positions will catry @ starting salary of between £1,800 and £2,500 a year. 


Apply to the Personne! Director, 
Attweod Statistics Limited, 
Chantrey House, Eccleston St., 8.W.1. 


State age, education, experience, qualifications and prevent salary. If applying for more 
than one post, state order of preference. 
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Posing the Question ? 


To advance the technique of modern surgery to 
' 7 Britist led 


for industrial service? Or can the huge numbers 
used on a wide range of industrial duties be 
regarded 
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RAW COTTON 


US Subsidy Cut 


RADING in cotton this season has been 

disrupted far less than previously by 
the possibility of changes in the United 
States export subsidy on raw cotton. This 
season's subsidy was initially fixed at eight 
cents a Ib, and before the turn of the year 
most buyers believed that it would not be 


years and althou ults for the first half 


BUSINESS NOTES 

of the current year show some improve- 
ment over those of a year ago the company 
say that some difficulties still exist. In the 
circumstances, Horrockses’ shareholders, 
who received no dividend last year, might 
well wish that a complete take-over bid 
had been made for the shares, in which 
recent dealing has brought the price up 
to §§s. rid. Mr Isaac Wolfson is believed 
to have large indirect holdings in both 
companies. 

2. Following last week's bid for Watcrlow 
by Purnell and Sons, which the Waterlow 
directors have described as inadequate, 
have come merger proposals from John 
Waddington, the Leeds printers and manu- 
facturers of playing cards, and Valentine 
and Sons, of Dundee, which makes greet- 
ing cards. Subject to shareholders’ consent 
Valentine will issue 1,600,000 2s. ordinary 
shares to Waddington in exchange for the 
issue of 160,000 Waddington ss. “A” 
shares and 160,000 5s. “B” non voting 
shares. Thus Waddington will acquire a 
50 per cent interest in Valentine, which in 
turn will hold about 16} per cent of the 
Waddington equity. Valentine with its 
uncertain record in the last few years 
should benefit from its links with the 
bigger Waddington group, whose profit 
record has been much more consistent. 
With Waddington “A” at 25s. and the 
“B” at 23s. and Valentine at 4s. 6d. 
both issues of shares are worth about 
£375,000. Shareholders might look twice 
at these arrangements, which would make 
it difficult for any future bid from another 
concern to stand any chance of success. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


Pause for a Recap 


Bin. the Government could reason- 
ably alter its policy towards the princi- 
of individual resale price maintenance, 
it would need in any fairness to have a recap 
about the practice ; it is not four years, after 
all, since it the powers of 
manufacturers to enforce their prices in the 
eal et aye admittedly, 
was a "s acceptance 
of tin sact of the Mavtdcties ices Act. 
Whether the rest of that Act has borne very 
heavily upon industry is a matter of 
ment; and ively few manufac- 
turers have a themselves of their 
strengthened powers of suing and pursuing 
the price-cutter, while in certain markets, 
particularly the grocery business, there 
seems to have been a general breakdown of 
But there remain some trades that feel 
this practice is peculiarly and essentially 
vital to their continued prosperity ; and 
these arguments—dubious as on past exami- 
nation most of them may have seemed to 
the outside observer to be—deserve another 
examination before the Government 


1251 
he hopes will give him enough information 
to form a firm conclusion about the extent 
and effects of the practice. It is to be hoped 
that it and he do not take too long. 


MONEY TRANSFERS 


A Credit Clearing 


‘rom April 20th the banks will begin to 
operate a credit clearing to settle in 

the first instance payments by “ traders’ 
credits,” including salary and pension pay- 
ments and ing orders. 
scheme will be similar to the clearing 
system for cheques (debits) and will be 
operated by the 1 i 
hrough 


tee that unless existing instituti 
bctoer facies the Pon O@lee ahead com 
sider the establishment of a gi 


Tuke of Barclays told the Radcliffe 
mittee : 
We have a highly developed i 
system, and that is a higher 
society. It'would be a retrograde thing f 
England to go in for a giro. 
The banks therefore decided to streamline 
and extend facilities for making direct 
payments (which, essentially, is what the 
: inciple iavelves). 


in 1959, 936 million gations of beer 
in this . 
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seaweed. 


in 
your 
eye! 


When you live in a town where every drop of fresh water comes 
from the sea, when you bath, wash up in and drink sea water, this 
tag may be the loca] variant of ‘@heers.’ But we doubt it 
because fresh water made by evaporation from sea water carries 
no hint of its origin; it is purer and fresher than water obtained 
from most lakes and rivers. Such a town is no pipe dream. 
Richardsons Westgarth are building and installing now flash 
evaporators large enough — and economical enough — to supply 
towns with fresh water from the sea. 

The difficulties with deposits and salt accumulation which 
bedevilled earlier types of evaporators have been eliminated. 
The new R.W. flash evaporators run continuously with practically 
no attention and operate on steam at sub-atmospheric pressure. 
As we are manufacturers also of turbo-alternators, water-tube 
boilers, etc., and builders of complete generating stations we are 
particularly well able to plan and carry out integrated 

schemes for the supply of power and fresh water. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & OO. LTD. 
€) — The controlling Company of THE RICHARDGONS WESTOARTH GROUP 


AW Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of : 


THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINRBERING CO. LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 
PARSONS MARINE TURBINB CO. LTD. THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENOCINEEZERING CO. LTD 
GEORGE CLARK (SUNDERLAND) LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 

RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH IXC. 

e ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD., WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND, ENGLAND and at 58 Victoria Street, London $.W.1. 
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. THE 1904 DE DION BOUTON #@ 
One of the best of the carly small cars, the 942c.c. People who make 
De Dien cost C285, and hed « top speed of 
i ee | — their mark... 
+} ing churches for each speed, end steering columa 7 ” ee Se 
i Geer change. : Se, , are known and respected as 
i inate much for their preferences ae 
™~, Sy for their talents. interesting 
®.° that so often they choose 
pS ae 4s gu Maurier, those cool-smoking 


Virginie cigarettes in 


a the elegant red box. 





1904 - » » when the Entente Cordiale with 


France was the year's biggest news from Westminster . . . West- 
minster, the most famous Borough in Londoa . . . London, from 
which De Dions today set out annually on the ‘Brighton Run’, . . 
London, where The Kenning Motor Group hes depots thet 


provide a complete and enthusiastic service for the motorist. 





The forecourt of Kenning’s depot at Holland Park Avenue, W. 11 
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THE FINEST 
FILTER-TIP 
Head Office: Gladstone Buildings, Clay Cross, Derbyshire ? CIGARETTE 
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I TOLL LAL, 


introduce 
a range of 
VHF /FM 
Broadcasting 


Equipment 
G 303 | KW TRANSMITTER 
G 325 500 W TRANSMITTER 


A new range of VHF/FM broadcasting equipment developed 
to meet the ever growing demand for high quality equipment 
at really competitive prices. Redifon can engineer, plan and 


_ install complete broadcasting schemes anywhere in the world. 
| 


{ R326 G 305 
LINK/MONITOR RECEIVER 50 W TRANSMITTER 


Broadcast Sales Division, Broomhill Road, London, S.W.I8 + Telephone: VANdyke 728! 


A Manufacturing Company in the Rediffusion Group 
1256 ¢ i 
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TION TO 


NDIA’S © 
PANDING 
NDUSTRIES 





As India’s industrial expansion gains momentum, Newalls 
insulation materials and services increasingly contribute 
to the development of more efficient and progressive basic 
industries such as Durgapur Steel Works, for which Newalls 
have already supplied $50 tons of insflation materials, 


Through their associates and distributors abroad, Newalls- 
have developed an Overseas Contract Service, particularly 

suited to meet the specialised insulation services which 

such major projects require and Newalls record of success 

includes every type of enterprisé including the insulation of 

nuclear power stations. 


With an extensive range of first-class insulating materials, 
comprehensive technical facilities and an unequalled world 
wide experience, Newalls are able to offer the most complete 
insulation service avaiable. 


* AMONG THE MANY CONTRACTS IN INDIA 
INSULATED WITH NEWALLS (Regd Brand) MATERIALS 
ARE SUCH IMPORTANT PROJECTS AS:— 


” Sindri, Bihar Fertiliser Plant. 


Bombay Oil Refinery of Standard Vacuum Refining Co. 
of india Led. 
Visakhapatnam Oil Refinery of Caltex (jndia) Lid. 
Trombay Power Station of Tata Thermal Power Co. Lid. 
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ENGINEERS 
FABRICATORS 
CONSTRUCTORS 


OF PROCESS PLANTS & EQUIPMENT 


“Process Plants & Equipment Speciatiste™ 
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- Dairy Installations 
_ for the world 





of a century Alfa-Laval has § Alfa-Laval is one of the largest suppliers of dairy equip- 
made and developed dairy equipment. Today, factories of | ment to India and has recently delivered the major part 
the Alfa-Laval/De Laval Group throughout the world of the equipment for the Central Dairy in New Delhi. 
design, supply and construct complete dairy installations. | With a capacity of 300,000 litres of milk per day this 
dairy is one of the largest and most modern in S.E. Asia. 


F 
fl 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DAIRY EQUIPMENT 





English Company: World Office: Representative in India: 
Alfa-Laval Company Ltd Alfa-Laval Vulcan Trading Company 
Brentford Stockholm Connaught Place 


Middlesex Sweden New Delhi 1 
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LOCATION — 
Durgapur — India 


In course of erection is 
shown the lattice girders 
and roof trusses to the Light 
and Heavy Machine Shops 
and toco Repair Shops for 
the Central Engineering 
Maintenance Department 
of the Durgapur Stee! 
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We in Burmah-Shell will be the petroleum 
produc which are requed nage g Ba 
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BURMAH-SHELL...IN INDIA’S LIFE AND PART OF IT 
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is about to publish the official draft outline of its third 
INDIA five year plan—which will begin just a year from now. 

The fate of the plan will depend to a crucial extent on the 
aid that India recetves from other countries. What contribution can the outside world 
be reasonably expected to make, and how can it best make it? What sort of a programme 
is the contributor being asked to support, and what assurance can be offered him that 
it has a good chance of succeeding? For him as well as for India, the key question is 
whether the aid given to Asia’s great democracy will enable it to “ take off,” in the 


next decade or two, into self-sustaining economic growth. 


SOs StS St SH SH SH St HSH OH Ge 


% 
# Growth and Government 
RECESSES HSK SKSePSe Ses awe se 


y a chance of history, India’s experi- 
ment in economic growth stands at the 


in the carly stages of modernisation, the 
burden of accumulating capital falls heavily 
on the mass of the : matter 


who preside over these stages, the men and 
women who bear the main burden are the 


saving? Can it, in fact, be secured today in 
societies that also wish to remain free? 
As Professor W. W. Rostow has argued 
in The Economist (August 15 and 232, 
19 ee oe eee many 
ifferent routes. outside the 
Saxon countries, no major economy 
powerful interventions by —and 
even in Britain and the United States, the 
influence of war-induced public investment 
and other forms of intervention cannot be 
dismissed, In , in Japan, in both 
ist and Soviet ia, government 
direction and investment were of crucial 
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—true, sometimes its claims have needed 


to be scaled down—to have increased its 
production of foodgrains by two-thirds, its 
electric power output sixfold and its output 


be in sight, 

But if China is in a hurry, India is hardly 
less so. Its population is at a com- 
ee ee ee 

ertain weathet 22 gre 


ence upon uncertain as (Pre- 
wel Cy Sill. Gut cain te Eile wane 
between a third and a half greater than in 
India.) At the of the 19508, 
(lin tose yee ooutin- me: 
ete In both con- 
Jopen), bad. tevaght ‘ohh. fe. 6. modes 
apan it a 
beginning of industry—a million tons of 
poet Capichey spleare SE baile 5p ane © 
power capaci ; 30 
Chine 60 sulliion wens of cath 6 . Only 
i ans Sees a Dee more 
fortunate. It had enjoyed nearly a century 
of unity and peace, orderly administration, 
law, trade, and public finance, while China 
was suffering almost continuous disintegra- 
tion, civil strife and banditry, punctuated 
by invasions, and culminating in the loss to 
Japan of many of its richest provinces. 
Yet even this advantage had its equivocal 
aspects. True, in the nineteenth century, 
modernising rule. They introduced up to 
date peng See secular education, 
weakened the developed 
export commodities, commerce 
on both the national and the international 
plane, and gave India twice China's rail- 
way mileage. But the limitations of an 
alien government became steadily clearer. 
The British came to fear that changes would 
have an unsettling effect; Indian nationalists 
at times obstructed such plans 
as there were, in order to life more 
difficult for the British. Indian industrial 
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British Banking in Asta 


These are the territories served by THE CHARTERED BANK and its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, through a 
system of one hundred branches extending to most centres of 
commercial importance in the Middle East, South and South-East 
Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete and 
up-to-date banking services, sustained by expert knowledge and 
long experience of Eastern trade, finance and industry. An 
effective credit information service and skilled assistance and 
advice are available to United Kingdom merchants and manu- 
facturers secking new business connexions in Asian markets, 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. E.C.2 


Branches in che United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool 
Agencies at New Yorks & Hamburg 


Branches 6 toda at Amritsar, Bombay, Catcutta, Calicut, Coch.n. Oclh, 
Kanpur, Madras and New Deth: 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 2&3 Crosby Square, London, £.C.3 
Branches 9 India at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 





Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Lid. (incorporated in india) 
The trane British Bank (incor poraced in iran) 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Amalgamating 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


(Established 1863) 


(Established 1828) 


Incorporated in the United Kingdom ~ The Liability of members is limited. 
Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


London Branches: $4 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 and 13 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 3.W.1 


Insurance Department at 54 Parliament Street 


Travel Department at 13 $t. James's Square 


Trustee Departmenis at 13 St. James's Square, $.W.1. and Government Road, Nairobi 


Branches @t: 

AMRITSAR ‘ BANGALORE ‘ BOMBAY: Mahatma Gandhi Road * Mint Road 
CALCUTTA: Netaji Subhas Road ‘ Brabourne Road * Chowringhee * Church Lane 
COCHIN ‘ DELHI: KANPUR ‘ MADRAS: North Beach Road * Armenian Street ‘ Mount Road 
NEW DELHI: Connaught Circus * Connaught Place * SIMLA* TUTICORIN 


A comprehensive banking service is alse available ever a wide network 
ef branches in the foliewing territories: 


PAKISTAN ‘ CEYLON - BURMA - KENYA ‘ UGANDA ‘ TANGANYIKA - ZANZIBAR - ADEN 
SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE ‘ NORTHERN and SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Bankers to the Government in: 

ADEN - KENYA ‘ UGANDA - ZANZIBAR and SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
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MITSUBISHI 


HALLMARK of 
QUALITY & INTEGRITY 
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THE close-knit group of com- 
les using the name of 
ITSUBISHI and the mark of 
“THREE DIAMONDS” is a 
virtual cross-section of the 
Japanese economy. 


MITSUBISHI NIPPON HEAVY- 
INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Mitsubishi Main ~ 4 


ciarenauch 2-dhorn, “Chavede ea. Woke 


MAIN PROOUCTS: Pritentng: Sie Shiprepairing : 
“Mitsubishi Fuso" Buses & ; as 
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MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
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MITSUBISHI SHO}! KAISHA, 
LTD. 
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‘ENGINEERING For Steelworks 


The Construction Division of Davy and United Engineering 
Company Limited offers an overall engineering service to any 
steel maker planning a development project. Whether these plans 
cover the remodelling of an existing plant, the addition of 
new productive departments or even the layout and construction 
of a complete steelworks, Davy-United’s Construction Division 
will engineer the entire project, co-ordinate the supply of 

all equipment involved and assume full responsibility for the 
whole job. Alternatively, the division will undertake any 

part of a scheme in conjunction with the customer’s own 
development engineers. . 


leowed by the Construction Division ef DAVY AND UNITED ENCINEERING COMPANY LIMITED, DARNALL WORKS, SHEFFIELD 9 
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Selling in the expanding Indian market 


Bomas Ltd. - an advertising agency with specialised 
ie knowledge of India and international marketing and advertising experience. 


LTD.— Benson’s Overseas Marketing 
= and Advertising Service -—is a subsidiary 
_4 of S. H. Benson Istd. the well-known 

London advertising agency. It is an inter- 


establish @ fully B.O.A.C., Burmah-Shell, Burroughs- 


East Airways, Standard Motors, Tata- 
Tata Oil Mills. 


BOMAS LTD 


129 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel: HOL 6922 
Indian Division - BOMBAY 


You can judge a good agency by 
the clients it keeps ... 
Bomas promotes the goods and\services of 
well over 100 organisations in India alone. 
Among the many famous international names 
are :-— 
Allen & Hanbury’s, British Drug Houses, 
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Stecicrete House, Dinsha Wacha Road, Bombay 1. 
Cables: Remyek, Bombay. 
also at Delhi and Madras 


S. H. Benson (Africa) Ltd., Nairobi. 
Radar Pubblicita S.p.A., Milan. 
Masters (1959) Ltd., Singapore and Kuala Lumpur. 
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to the farmer is often far from clear. The 
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THE 
PICTURE | 
TAKES SHAPE 


The Durgapur Steelworks is Britain's largest single export order. Already ISCON, the consortium 
of thirteen of the most famous firms in British industry who are responsible for the construction 
have made tremendous progress. 


The first coke oven battery was lit on August 24th 1959. The first blast furnace is already working and 
the President of India officially carried out the first opening ceremony on December 29th 1959. 
This great steelworks, an outstanding achievement in the history of Indo-British co-operation, is 
magnificent proof of Britain's contribution to the industrial development of India. 


v ae 





ISCON 


INDIAN STEELWORKS CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 


Davy and United Engineering Company Lid., Head, Wrightsen & Company Lid., Simon-Carves Lid, The Wellman Smith Owen Engineering Corporation Ltd, The Cementation 
Company Ltd., The British Thomson-Housten Company Lid.. The English Electric Company Lid. The General Glectric Company Lid., The Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical 
Company Lid. Sir William Arrol & Company Lid. The Cleveland Bridge & Engineering Company Ltd., Dorman Long (Bridge & Engineering) Lid., Joseph Parks & Son Lid. 


cuc$ 
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The Taj Mahal 


Five 
minutes’ 
walk 


FROM THE MONUMENT 


Five minutes’ walk from the Monument | 
of London could take you inside The Hongkong 
The same walk could take you inside the 
other territories where we are established. 
We can provide you with up-to-date credit 
information and advise you on many other 
aspects of business with the Far East. 

As the largest British bank established 

by the Far East for the Far East, 

with branches in 20 countries and a network 
of agencies in all other principal trading 
centres, we are in a unique 
position to help you. 


THE 


(‘HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET 8C3 


Branches throughout the Far East; alse in New York, Hamburg and Paris, 
Office: of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Lo: Angeles. 


PATERSON 


\ 


\ 
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HUGHES 
‘ CRANES - 
and HOISTS 


Over 100 light cranes of various types, 
fitted with our totally enclosed Electric 
Hoist Blocks, have been supplied to 
Durgapur Steel Mills. 


Paterson Hughes Crane Division 

also design and manufacture Overhead 
Travelling Cranes up to 100 tons 
capacity for all industries. 


WYNDFORD WORKS MARYHILL GLASGOW 
Tel: Maryhill 2172-5 


BEDFORD HOUSE BEDFORD STREET LONDON WC2 
Tel: Temple Der 7274-6 


3 HIGHFIELD ROAD EDGBASTON BIRMINGHAM 
Tel: Edgbastend 2957-8 


PATERSON HUGHES ENGINEERING S.A. (PTY) LIMITED 
P.O. Box 811 Johannesburg 


THE 
UNITED COMMERCIAL BANK 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is limited.) 


Head Office: 
2 INDIA EXCHANGE PLACE 
CALCUTTA 


London Office: 
12 NICHOLAS LANE, E.C.4 


G. D. BIRLA, Chairman 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL . Rs. 80,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND 


\ 


With Branches at the 
’ ja India, Pakistan, 
Commercial 


tenia, Goan anes oe 
S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager 
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to increase. But after all forms 

and foreign aid are taken into account, 

the final gap left to be filled by deficit 

financing is likely to amount to some {900 

million over the whole of the second plan 
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period. 

Even good harvests and a rising national 
income, as in 1959, are no guarantee 
against inflationary pressure; and it is diffi- 
cult to argue that any larger deficits could 
be tolerated in the third plan. Moreover, 
it is precisely agricultural output that is 
most uncertain. Yet it is a decisive factor in 
determining first the level of savings, then 
the degree of deficit financing that may be 


needed over and above savings, and thirdly 
the total amount of food that will be avail- 


able t© mop up potentially inflationary 
demand. 
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MERCANTILE 
BANK LTD 


For over a hundred years the Mercantile Bank 
and its predecessors have been intimately asso- 
ciated with the principal commercial centres of the 
East, and with a network of branches in Asian 
countries is well equipped to give expert guidance 
on all matters affecting Eastern Trading, supple- 
mented by a comprehensive banking service. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London, SW1 


INp1A * PAKISTAN * CEYLON * FEDERATION OF MALAYA 
Burma « Sincapore - HONGKONG - Mauritius 
THAILAND + JAPAN 


Every description of Banking Business transacted 
Trusteeships and Executorships accepied 


JOSEPH PARKS & SON LTD - Wadebrock Steelworks - Northwich 


PARKS 
OF NORTHWICH 


punsapun 
STEELWORKS 


PROJECT 


‘Cheshire 


Tel Northwich 2364-8 (5 lines) London Office 22 Buckingham Gate S.W.1. Tel Tass Gallery 46564 
RR mre hmmm AS Rm 


C ” India too... 


PERKINS ENGINES ARE PLAYING 
THEIR PART 


In India — as indeed in 143 


agricultural, industrial and 
marine applications. They com- 
bine all the advantages of diesel, 
power economy, reliability and 
long engine hfe — PLUS world- 
wide service and spares facilities, 


oe FOR GAR, VEMICLE, INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL APPLICATIONS 


ae 8 


ee eT 


PERKINS ENGINES LTO - PETERBOROUGH - ENGLAND 
Distr‘buter : Simpeon & Co. Ltd., P.O. Box 303, 202/203 Mount Read, Madras 2. Codie: © SIMPSONS” 
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>” TOSHIBA 
| CONTRIBUTES 
. TO BETTER LIVING 


. Toshiba, ranked among the largest and foremost electrical 
ie manuf in the world, is prepared to take part in India’s 


a te economic and industrial development with its modern facili- 
/ ties and high technology. 

~ From tiny transistor pocket radios, rolling stock, giant 133,000 
: kVA water wheel generators to complete industrial plants 
; — intensive research and progressive engineering have put 


; Toshiba's electrical products on a par with the world’s best. 
ai These products — power, industrial, nuclear, communications, 
‘ electronics, testing, research, and electro-medical equipment; 
L electrical appliances; measuring instruments; electron tubes; 
* semiconductors; electrical home appliances; etc. — are being 
‘y exported to over 80 countries, making their contribution to 

> better living. 


More than 80 years’ service 


: TOKYO SHIBAURA ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 
2. Ginza Nishi 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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_ tively for a real solution, and to stay with 
the problem until it has been overcome. 


It is certainly arguable that the Common 
Market countries, particularly west Ger- 
many, should make a contribution commen- 
surate with their prosperity—and with the 
aid they themselves once received under the 
Marshall plan. This could lessen the load 
on America and Britain—and incidentally 
on the sterling and dollar reserves. The 
recent offers of credit by Austria and Jugo- 
slavia may set an example to other Euro- 
pean governments. Yet the scale of 
America’s wealth and th: length of Britain's 
historical connection with India surely give 
them special responsibilities. What one can 
say with certainty is that some international 
western organ should be established to dis- 
cuss the g of the burden and to keep 
an cye on th: nd programmes. mar- 
shalling of American, Commonwealth and 
west German p 
£360 million Indus Waters programme is 

here both a heartening portent and an 
enlightening model for multi-national co- 
operation 


The substance of aid can also be most 
usefully discussed on the basis of the second 
lan. India clearly has need of various 
orms of credit. The provision of a 
grain and cotton without any cost in ae 
exchange under the United States Pub 
Law 480 has been invaluable. The sale of 
these goods in India creates counterpart 
funds in rupses, from which the Indian 
government then borrows to finance its de- 
velopment projects and health programmes. 
This puts into the hands of the govern- 
ment a flexible method of internal 
or alternatively a pe pecan ort weapon if 
prices show sign tting out of line. 
European hs oa t well experiment 
with their own forms of PL 480 or, rather, 
of off-shore procurements, by buying sur- 
pluses in Africa or Asia and passing them 
on to India, thereby doubling the benefit of 
aid. 


Missions Should Go Now 
_ Another need of which the urgency is 


making under the second plan makes it 
essential that a large number of specific 
enterprises should be ready—especially in 

the vital sector of engineering—to take full 
advantage of increasing supplies. In fact, 
the need is for technical missions to go to 
India now and not wait for the formal open- 
ing of the third plan. Moreover, the 
emphasis on individual projects also fits in 


to the possibility that in the future more, 


American Developmen 

OO Ee ene eee 
particular enterprises undertaken 

speclic Suto Gr Quvetatanitn. 
Nevertheless a line of credit 


remains essential, Over and above the needs 
for food and cotton and the foreign capital 


ledges to the World Bank’s 


required in new industrial projects, India 
requires some financing which is flexible 
enough to meet unexpected and exceptional 
needs. -On a rough calculation, perhaps 
half India’s aid under the second plan has 
been available as|general credit. The propor- 
tion could perhaps be less in the third plan 
without undue risk. But some flexibility 


there must be. 


One last need is that the aid programme 
should not unduly add to India’s foreign 
indebtedness. In the second plan nearly half 
of the assistance has taken the form’ of 
ne loans Ranges) ree repayable in 
oreign currencies. It is an open question 
how much more “hard” debt India could 
undertake without incurring some loss of 
confidence in its financial soundness. At 
es ee 

the possible aid for the third will 
be in the form of grants or of “ soft” loans 
repayable in rupees. Thus India t add 

900 million to its foreign debt. 

might be regarded in some measure 


. as a revolving credit, to b= refinanced from 


time to time and gradually extinguished 
over decades of growing prosperity, it 
naturally gives rise to uncertainty. Yet if it 
is a risk, it may be said that nbd decisions 
about western aid to India can be taken 
without risk. 


The Final Decision 


In the last analysis, the decisions cannot 
be based solely on economic calculations. 
| cannot say with certainty that £1,800 
ts the final sum that India 
will need for the third plan. If there were 
internal disasters—serious failures of the 
monsoon, for instance—or external set- 
backs, such as an international trade reces- 
sion or an upsurge of protectionism in the 
West, the sum might well be larger. But 
since {£1,800 million represents only one 
fifth of one per cent of the combined 
national incomes of the western nations, 
even a somewhat larger figure would hardly 
cripple economies which confidently expect 
to expand by at least three per cent a year 
for decades to come. It lies wholly within 
western means to give the Indian plan the 
support it requires. The decision to do so 
will be taken on more fundamental 
than the West’s ability to spare a fraction 
of its increasing resources. 

The truth is that, twelve years after the 
launching of the Marshall Plan, the Atlantic 
world has come to a new climacteric, a new 
point of decision. The full ing out of 


the Marshall Plan is now clearly visible in | 


a western Europe not simply restored to its 
old standards, but advanced to ones 
undreamt of a decade ago. As an economic 
grouping, the Marshall Plan countries have 
established themselves as a new élite, 
they have become obviously and demon- 
strably rich, not simply as individuals or 
classes, but viftually as entire nations. 

Yet the great part of humanity that still 
lives below the threshold of modernisation 
faces a very different outlook. Given their 
poverty, their static economies, their in- 
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ST BY ANY TEST..... 


Throughout the world where giant construction 
work is underway HITACHI is there, with its tested 
equipment and the technique acquired through 
years of experience in building only the best. Pic- 
tures show the 150,000 H.P. Hydraulic Turbine, 
D.C. 3,000 V., 3,600 H.P. Electric Locomotive and 
30(200)Ton x 73’ Stripper Crane, which were 


delivered to India. 


Tokyo Japon 
CABLE ADDRESS: “ HITACHY” TOKYO 
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Regular Fact freight Semees 
U.K./CONTINENT- 
INDIA/PAKISTAN 


INDIA-WEST AFRICA- 
MEDITERRANEAN & 
ADRIATIC PORTS 












trom wire drawing and tape weaving to final inspection of 


INDIA- arene Rabe Pas: Sar eaves ale pam 
BLACK SEA PORTS pec of quality which comes with Y.K.K. manufactured 
INDIA-USA 


(N. ATLANTIC & GULF PORTS) 

Limited First Class Passenger Accommodation on Fast Cargo Vessels 

General Agents in U.K. & Coatinent: 

: a _., SCINDIA STEAMSHIPS (LONDON) LTO. 

ae \SeINDIA | 22 Billiver Street, Londen B.C2. ROVs! 6444 
oe Freight Brokers in U.K., BARR BENREND & CO. 

A7D., LONDON. LIVERPOOL. mANCHESTER 


KK 


3, Asakusa Kaminarimon |-chome, 
Daito-ku, Tokyo, japan. 








BRITAIN’S PREMIER ASIAN JOURNAL 
which enjoys the advertising support of so many famous firms 


With a unique circulation in China, India, and South-East Asia 
Some articles on Indian affairs whic 
have appeared in 






























recent issues. Since 1953, more than |€ million 
Towards the Third Pian Finance for India’s Pian oo of ane 
hr Sea a, of eg ak tates aod 
er — a ¥ have bean sold of over the 
Pes aah SOue senior a workd, They heve bean wel- 
— ee ey comed into foreign homes be- 
cause they are designed right, 
built and priced right for sny 
budget. 

cme 

mass production 
sure top quality and dependable 









performance. Many of the 

Single copies tainable eae 

in : 
shia ca . ae , 
> L.St. Clare Grondona — — 


A SYSTEM TO ENSURE REALISTIC STABILITY OF PRICES FOR DURABLE 
BASIC COMMODITIES OVER THE LONG TERM 


‘Must’ reading for all interested in less-developed countries. 
¥ Readers of THE ECONOMIST are invited to write for free 
reprint. 


5 wes ‘ 


ee tee or 
LAURENCE FRENCH PUBLICATIONS, LTD. Rid’ ae 
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THE 


MITSUI BANK, LTD. 


Capital Paid Up: 9,000 million yen 
Reserves: 15,644 million yen 


Chairman: KICHIRO SATOH 
President: MASUO YANAGI 


HEAD OFFICE : 
No. |, Nihonbashi, Muromachi 2-chome, Chuo-ku, 


Tokyo, japan 
Cable Address: “MITSUIBANK" TOKYO 


SRANCHES 


HEAD OFACE: Ki Ruliding, No. 18.2 Mer bi, Veboak ene Lendon Branch: Sunk — re €.C.2. 
dpb oe seta ek ¥ sated co. 1195 anys Road 
, : - : ing \ be aroen Krung Road, 
OVERSEAS Pe a New Dethi, New York, Seattle, Vancouver, B.C. Amphor Beagrak, Sangkek, Thailend 
‘ " QRES, COALS & SCRAPS Bombay hia 6 Wallace Street, Dr. Dadabhoy Naoroji Road, 
NON-FPERROUS METALS Fort, Bombay |, India 
MACHINERY & VESSELS 
CHEMICALS, JUTE, re ere. Tokyo (42 Branches), Yokohama (3), Nagoya (3), Matsumoto, Niigata, 
CABLE ADORESS: “ IZUKICHI TOKY ne = — (6), ss a(t), ee he — (3), — 2. 
LEPHONE: oi LINES iroshima, Shimonosek amatsu i amatsu, a 
" at Ge , K ima, Sendai, Oraru, Sapporo and other important commercial 
TK 2263 and industrial centres in japan. 


Service to 
Industries 


Founded in 1902 


THE 
INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 


(NIPPON KOGYO GINKO) 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo 
BRANCHES: Osaka, Kobe, Nagoya and other principal cities throughout Japan 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


*- * Se 
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in Foreign Tnade 


The © 
ToKkal 
Bank, Ltd. 


Nagoya, Japan 





177 Offices: 
Nagoya, Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, Kobe, Sapporo 
and other major cities throughout Japan. 


WEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 149, BROADWAY, NEW YORK, R.Y. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 107, OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, £.C.2 






THE FUJI BANK, LTD. 


Head Office. Tokyo, japan 
182 offce (nroughout lapan 
OVERSEAS 

Calcutta & tive Office . 

Mookerjee House 0 Brabourne Roac Calcucta-t. 
London Branch 
Salisbury House Finsbury Circus. Loncon, £.C.2 
New York ~~ ¥ : 
92 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y 





firms, was chosen to supply nuclear equipment for japan’s first 
nuclear reactor. 
FUJl Electric's quality products include aimost everything 
electric from household appliances to huge turbine generators. 
FUJI ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
nn Gereten woe 
DENKIFUy TOKYO 
Address: 6, 2-chome. Marunouchi, Chiveds-ku, Tokyo, fapan 





Raw materials into 

and finished products out of 
Japan 

go through our hands 


Throughout our network of 24 overseas branch offices 
which are closely connected with our main office in 
Tokyo, we are playing a major role in the importation 
of raw materials, vital to the industries of Japan, and 
in the exportation of finished products to almost every 
country in the world. The main items we handle 
include: ores and minerak, coal and petroleum, 
iron and steel products, scraps, non-ferrous metals, 
machinery, vessels, chemicals, fertilizers, general 
merchandise, etc, 
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. THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY 
(OF GREAT BRIFAIN AND IRELAND) LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR R. S. W. CLARKE 
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imcrease our purchases in both countries. The 
quality of the crop in the United States varied 
somewhat, being good in South Carolina and no 


dollar restrictions in 
purchases. 

There are two other points relating to Stock- 
in-Trade to which I should refer. In the first 
place, the Explanatory Statement calls attention 
to the fact that at October 31st last. our stocks 
of duty-paid goods were lower 
than they were a year earlier. This reflects the 
efforts of our mafwfacturing Branches to keep 


relation to tobacco 


stocks of these materials were still much 
the normal level but they have since been 
wally built up. 


FINANCE 


The book value of the Company’s total assets 
at £253,789,800 was virtually unchanged, addi- 


‘ 
may, I think, be of interest if I describe 
of finance which 


followed by further increases in 1948 and 1956. 
Secondly, when in 1949 the £ was devalued in 
terms of the dollar the cost of the greater part 
of our raw material supplies was increased by 
40 per cent overnight. And since 1949 leaf 
tobacco prices in the United States and else- 
where have continued obstinately to rise—even 
at times when there have been falls in the prices 
of most other raw materials imported into this 
country. 

It is necessary for us to hold quite long stocks 
of leaf tobacco. The leaf takes time to mature 
before it reaches optimum quality ; and tobacco 
is a crop which is highly susceptible to weather 
conditions and its: characteristics can vary in 
@ number of ways from one year to another. 
We therefore require to have in our stocks leaf 
from several crops which can be blended 
together. With stocks of the size we have to 
carry the rise in leaf prices over the years has 
resulted in a very large increase in our capital 
requirements. 

In total, the capital required to finance the 
Parent Company’s tobacco trade at October 31, 
1959, was {86 million more than on the same 
date in 1946 ; some £80 million of this was the 
additional value of Stocks and Debtors alone— 


retentions each year—{11 million in the last 
two years and a total of over £50 million since 
1946—so that our total borrowings at October 
31st last were only some £36 million more than 
in 1946. 
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markets are made during certain seasons of the 
year. Our Rhodesian purchases, for cxampie, 
are made mainly between the beginning of April 
and the end of September, while the United 
States markets open towards the end of July 
and continue until early December. Our leaf 
stocks are therefore comparatively high at the 
date of our Balance Sheet and our borrowings 
at that date are above the average for the whole 
year. The difference between our maximum 
and minimum temporary borrowings during 
the course of the year can be as great as 
£20 million. 


I hope that what I have said may help to put 
into perspective the scale of the Company's 
borrowings and the extent to which we have 
financed from profit retentions the quite excep- 
tional financial burdens which have been im- 
posed upon us in the post-war years. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

Turning now to the Parent Company's Profit 
and Loss Account you will have seen that the 
broad picture is as follows. There is a decrease 
of about £24 million in Trading Protit, and an 
increase of about £}$ million in Dividends and 
Interest, so that the profit before tax is down by 
£2 million. United Kingdom taxation is down 
by £24 million, so that we have available for 
appropriation just over £400,000 more than last 
year. In addition, we have the £905,000 which 
was over-provided for Income Tax on the 19538 
profits. We have transferred this £905,000 to 
Reserves and we have also transferred £4,595,000 
from this year’s profits, making a total transfer 
to Reserves of £5} million, which is the same 
figure as last year. We are then left with some 
£1,300,000-more than last year, of which just 
over {1 million is devoted to increased divi- 
dends, and just under £300,000 to an increased 
balance of profit. 


The decrease in our Trading Profit is the 
result of a further slight fall in our sales and of 
higher costs, offset to some extent by a lower 
charge for interest on borrowed money. This 
is, unfortunately, not the first year in which we 
have had to refer to a slight decrease in sales. 
That is not a position which we view with any 
satisfaction, particularly as the total consumption 
of tobacco goods in this country has increased 
slightly in recent years. We have made, and 
are making, strenuous efforts to reverse the trend 


as a result of continuing research, and of succes- 
sive improvements in the techniques of manu- 
. facture and of quality control, our cigarettes are 
better made today than they have ever been 
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has been popular overseas for many years, has 
met with a most encouraging reception in this 
country. Recently we have introduced two new 
Tipped cigarettes, Player's “ Admiral ” King Size 
and Wills’s “ Swand.” We shall no doubt con- 
tinue to introduce new brands from time to time, 
and we shall continue to give strong support to 
our old-established brands such as Player's 
Medium and Wills’s Woodbines, cach of which 
is the leader in its class. 

The total of dividends and interest received 
from the Subsidiary Companies was slightly 
lower than in the previous year, but the greater 
part of the reduction was due to Jower interest 
payments on loans from the Parent Company. 
The profits, however, of one of our Subsidi- 
aries, Mardon, Son & Hall, Limited, were 
seriously affected by the strike in the printing 
industry, and that Company's dividend had to 
be reduced. It will be seen by comparing the 
consolidated figures with those of the Parent 
Company that the total Trading Profit of our 
Subsidiaries amounted to over £3 million, and 
that they added two their Reserves nearly £14 
million. Our principal Subsidiary Companies 
are engaged in the Paper and Packaging indus- 
tries and are important businesses in their own 
fields: Each of these Companies has 4 substan- 
tial trade with other customers in addition to its 
work for the Parent Company. 

The effect of reductions in United Kingdom 
taxation has been significant. The flat rate of 
Profits Tax announced in the 1958 Budget 
applied to the whole of our 1959 profits, and we 
also had the benefit of the reduction in Income 
Tax from 8s. 6d. to 7s. 9d. announced in the 
1959 Budget. Of the total reduction of £2} 
million in the charge for United Kingdom 
taxation £1,400,000 is due to reduced rates of 
tax and £1,100000 to the lower level of 
profits. 


From the increased amount available after tax 
we are transferring 4,595,000 to General 
Reserve in addition to the sum of £905,000 
overprovided for Income Tax on our 1958 
profits. We have thus, as I mentioned carlier, 
retained out of the profits of the last two years 
over £11 million, and, having made these sub- 
stantial appropriations, we are pleased to be able 
to propose a modest increase in the final divi- 
dend on the Ordinary Stock. 


GIFT TO EMPLOYEES 


As you know, it has been the practice for a 
long time to make an annual Gift to employees 
in recognition of their efforts to promote the 
Company's interests during the year. This 
year the rate of Gift will be 12} per cent of 
earnings in the year ended October 31st, 1959, 
and the number of recipients of the Gift in 
the United Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland 
will be over 26,000. In addition it is paid to 
employees in our Leaf Buying Organisations in 
the United Sates, in Canada and in the Central 
African Federation, and it may be of interest that 
over 4,000 African employees will be receiving 


* the Gift. 


The relations which exist with all ranks in 
Company’s employ are extremely good, and 
fact that the Company has a great tradition of 


FF 





of years ahead. Talks were therefore held with 


agreed to purchase in the ensuing 5 years cer- 
tain quantities of Rhodesian leaf; in 1955 the 
Agreement was modified to an annual estimate 
of requirements for 3 -years ahead. Since the 
London Agreement was negotiated, purchases of 
Southern and North Western Rhodesian flue- 
cured tobacco by the United Kingdom have 
risen from 37 million Ib in 1947 w nearly 95 
million Ib in 1959. ‘ 
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the manufacturer, 

consumer. It is in our imterest as manufacturers 
to have a large number of retail outlets for our 
goods because if a smoker cannot buy his cigar- 
ettes or tobacco conveniently he may smoke less 
We can only rely on having a large number of 
outlets if the owners of these outlets can rely 
on reselling our goods at a reasonable margin 
of profit; and it is only in these circumstances 
that we can offer the credit terms we do. The 
value of tobacco goods is greatly inflated by the 
high rate of Duty, and, as you will have seen 
from our Balance Sheet, the amount owed to us, 
almost entir ly by Trade Debtors, is £57 million. 
If the retail trade were liable to be dislocated by 
outbreaks of price cutting, it might well be 
necessary for us to restrict the credit we now 
offer, and if distributors had to finance their own 
ee ee ee 
Resale Price Maintenance is strongly 
favoured by tobacco distributors because those 
who rely on the sale of tobacco goods for a large 
part of their livelihood feel that they need some 
protection against others who might be prepared 
to reduce prices to unremunerstive levels in 
order to encourage sales of other goods—in fact 
using cigarettes as “loss leaders,” for which 
they would be very suitable since the frequency 
of purchase is exceptionally high. 

Perhaps at first sight it might appear that the 
consumer could only stand to gain if Resale 
Price Maintenance were abandoned. It must 
be remembered, however, that while the prices 
we fix are described as minimum prices they are 
itz fact universal prices ; even in times‘ of acute 
shortage of our goods during and shortly after 
the war it was viriwally unknown, for higher 
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prices to be charged. It may well be that, if 
consumers became accustomed to paying 
different prices in different shops, some s 
would decide to charge higher prices than they 
now do. There is ample evidence that many 
consumers appreciate standard prices for 
branded goods ; such prices certainly promote 
quick and easy sales and make for good relations 
between distributor and ‘his' customer 


I 
il 
if 
cf 


Maintenance can only be justified if the dis- 
tributors’ profit margins which the maintained 


We are convinced that on balance the advan- 
tages of Resale Price Maintenance in the tobacco 
trade outweigh any disadvantages there may be. 


. We think, therefore, that it would be unfortunate 


if it were decided to amend the present law, 
which was enacted by Parliament after very full 
consideration less than four years ago. . 
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PROSPECTS FOR THE 
CURRENT YEAR 


You will expect me to say something about 
the prospects for the current year, but you will, 
I know, understand that at this point of time 
any forecast which can be made must be subject 
to quite a wide margin of errot, From the 
experience of the first four mnths of this 
financial year I think it is fair to say that the 
trend of our sales is slightly more encouraging 
than it was a year ago, but costs continue to 
rise. . Our leaf costs this year, which are 
dependent on prices we paid for our purchases 
from the 1959 and earlier crops, will inevitably 
be higher, and it is more than likely that our 
expenditure on sales promotion will again 
increase. We shall derive some benefit from 
the increases in pipe tobacco prices which were 
made in August of last year, but in all the 
circumstances we must be prepared for some 
reduction in our Trading Profit even if we do 
rather better than hold our trade. On the other 
hand, in view of dividends already declared by 
British-American Tobacco Company we can 
expect an increase in our Investment income. 
Although, as I have said, it is impossible to 
forecast our results with any degree of accuracy, 
and we cannot know now what factors we may 
have to take into account when considering 
appropriations to Reserves a year hence, I think 
I am justified in saying that it will be dis- 
appointing if we are then unable to propose 
that this year’s rate of Ordinary dividend be 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES LTD 


“NEW PRODUCTS MEET NEW PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES IN 
IRON, STEEL AND OTHER USER INDUSTRIES” 


Mr, R. A. KIRKBY, 3.P., F.1. Ceram, in his Chairman's Statement circulated to 
shareholders with the Report and Accounts for 1959. 


The following are extracts from the Statement :— 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


The year commenced with turnover running at a level below anything experienced during the 

previous three years, and strenuous efforts were made to raise profitability. Where new tech- 

iques have been applied, both productivity and operatives’ earnings are now at a high level. 
oday, demand for many of the Company's products is back to the peak levels of 1957. 


THE YEAR'S RESULTS 


p trading profit amounted to £1,038,624 and Net Profit £408,229. 
‘s ment last year it was stated that it should not be assumed that the 
20 per‘cent could necessarily be maintained in respect of 1959, but in view 
the Directors are able to recommend payment again of a dividend 


NEW DEMANDS 


tonnage oxygen into steelmaking practice, and the drive for higher outputs 
$ generally, aeee | conditions of iisshiinn severity on furnace ieines Our 


other products based 
meet these demands, have enabidd us 


> Company also holds a 


Ce eT Oe ee ee 
to e 


a@ major contribution to the iron 


and this includes the Spencer Steelworks at Newport. 
ing position in other markets such as copper, glass, cement 


OVERSEAS TRADING 


In export markets the Com ny experienced a number of problems arising from the worldwide 
recession, but intensive achieved 


selling effort finally 


a satisfactory level of shipments. 


y, Genefax Limited, has been formed to provide a comprehensive service 
FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


markets. 


Capital expenditure was at a lower level than has 
future is much clearer, important new projects have 


ied in recent years, but now that the 
commenced. With our present 


sound liquid position these can be financed from available resources. 


GENEFAX HOUSE. 


SHEFFIELD 1@6 


Telephone 31113 
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THE INVERESK PAPER COMPANY LIMITED 


MR CHARLES SNELLING ON PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE INDUSTRY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


OVERALL INCREASE IN PRODUCTION AND SALES 


CURRENT ORDER POSITION STRENGTHENED 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting of 
The Inveresk Paper Company Limited was held 
on March 23rd at Brettenham House, Lancaster 
Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. In the absence 
of Mr Charles Snelling, CBE (Chairman and 
Managing Director), owing to indisposition, Mr 
A. H,. Bruce, CBE, DL (Deputy Chairman and 
Assistant Managing Director), presided. 

The following is Mr Snelling’s circulated state- 
ment: 

In my Annual Statement last year I told you 
that the Group’s profits for the first four months 
of the financial year now ggnder review were 
running at a slightly increased level compared 
with the previous year, and that, taking all 
factors into account, we could look forward two 
the immediate future with reasonable con- 
fidence. I am glad now, im fetrospect, that I 
qualified my confidence expressed at that time, 
for since then we have had to contend with the 
protracted printers’ strike and the shortage of 
water caused by the prolonged drought experi- 


beginning of the financial year. In additon, 
there were reductions in the selling price of 
paper, largely brought about by the severe com- 
petition in the trade to which I referred last 
year and which still continues. However, I feel 


their contribution to these results. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND 
LOSS ACCOUNT 


The Group's profits and sundry income, 
before taxation but after charging depreciation 
of £524,717, amounted to £2,683,223, as com- 
pared with £2,530,204 last year, showing, as 
mentioned above, an increased trading profit of 
£153,019. Provision for taxation aided by the 
reduction in the standard rate of income tax 
required £1,441,825, so thar the net consolidated 
profit amounted to £1,241,398, an increase of 





£218,526, as against the previous year's figure 
of 41,022,872. After including £325,900 over- 


portion of profit, the net profit 
the Parent Company amountéd to cusesae. 
Of this sum £272,086 has been retained in the 


cent free of tax, which, with the interim dividend 
of 14 per cent already paid, will make a toul 
dividend of 10 per cent free of tax, as compared 
with 8 per cent free of tax last year. 


PARENT COMPANY'S BALANCE SHEET 


In the Inveresk Company's Balance Sheet it 
will be noted that investments in subsidiary 
companies have increased by same £145,000. 
This is due to the purchase of the share capital 
of William Macintyre Junr. & Co. Ltd, . 


over £11,500,000, exceeding current liabilities 
and future taxation by £7,700,000. In this 


and, as stated in the Directors’ Report, we 
recommend the capitalisation of £2,610,274 of 
these reserves which will result in the writing-up 
of the present 6s. Stock Units to 10s. units. It 
is also recommended that 1,925,864 Ordinary 
Shares of 10s. cach be created and these Shares 
will be available for issue at the discretion of 
the Directors. Your Directors are of the opinion 
that there should be a reserve of Shares available 
for issue at their discretion should circumstances 
arise which make such issue desirable ; they 
have, however, no intention of issuing any of 
these Shares at the present time. To give effect 
to these two recommendations the Authorised 
Capital will require to be increased in all to 
£10 million. The requisite resolutions will be 
submitied at an Extraordinary General Mecting 
and a Class Meeting of Ordinary Stockholders 
to be held on March 23rd immediately after the 
Annual General Mecting. 


This capitalisation of reserves does not imply 
any increase in the total amount to be distri- 
buted in future as an Ordinary dividend, which. 
I would stress, must depend entirely dn the 
future carnings of the Group. 


OUTLOOK 


The immediate outlook can be said w be 
favourable, as ahthough competition still con- 
tinues to be very keen there has been an increase 


The more distant future is much more diffi- 
cult to foretell. The “ Outer Seven ” Free Trade 
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can only result in much wider price fluctuations 
in future and it is difficult to see why such 


On the labour side the industry is faced with 
a demand from the process workers for a ‘shorter 
working week without loss of earnings and from 
the maintenance workers for a shorter working 
week and a substantial increase in wages: Any 
concessions which may have to be given in 
response to these claims can only result in 
increased costs to the industry. 

Fortunately, the substantial programme of 
expenditure that the Group has under- 
since the war and the conservative policy 

the Company leave us in a Strong 
face the future with reasonable 


The report and accounts were adopted and 

the retiring directors were re-elected. 
At a separate class meeting of ordinary stock- 
holders and at an extraordinary general meeting, 
: 2 2 the 


Comipany’s Articles of Association. 


BANK OF INDIA LIMITED. 


(Established 7th September, 1906) 


Head Office: 


MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY 


SUMMARY OF BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31.12.1959 


3,10,00,000 = 00 
1,00,69,17,468 = 44 
3,00,00,000 = 00 
29,90,495 == 36 
1,32,65,914—76 
38,93,464 = 87 
6,$3,90,779 = 21 
42,47,743 =19 


Rs 1,18,77,05,866-— 33 
————— 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS 


Rupees 
10,08,79,867 = 71 
2,10,82,951 = 31 


8,15,76,409-= 21 


1;32,65,914= 76 


6,53,90,779 = 21 
50,73,947= 51 
44,23,837 = 59 
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THE SCOTTISH LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


TENTH SUCCESSIVE RECORD YEAR 


Mr C. R. Munro, CA, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, presided at the Annual General 
Meeting of The Scottish Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., held at Edinburgh on March 23rd. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts for 1959, the Chairman said: 

The steady progress of the Company’s new 
business continues and in 1959 the net new 
sums assured showed an increase of 16 per 
cent over 1958 figures compared with an increase 
of 7 per cent in 1958. 


INCREASED PREMIUM INCOME 


Last year. I referred to the fact that our 
premium i had exceeded £3 million for 
the first time and I am glad to be able to report 
a further satisfactory increase to £3,330,000. 

Our interest earnings continue to grow—the 
gross rate in 1959 being £6 2s. Sd. per cent—an 
increase of 2s, 9d. per cent over 1958, The net 
rate rose from £5 4s. lid. per cent to £5 6s. 8d. 
per cent. 


same low level as in the previous three 
years. 


During the past five years there has been a 


ldecreasing trend in the ratio of expenses to 


premium income, and in 1959 the ratio was the 


NATIONAL INSURANCE 


In July, 1959, the National Insurance Act, 
1959, was enacted and will become operative as 


The Di 
dend for 1959 should be 7s. per share, making 
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the total for 1959, 14s. per share, the same as in 
1958. 


The next quinquennial investigation—the 
sixteenth—will be made at the end of this year. 
During the past four years I have at each Annual 
General Meeting referred to the continued pro- 
gress made by your Company. . It is fitting, 
therefore, that I should, in closing, say that your 
Directors are confident that the results of the 
coming investigation will, in the absence of 
unforeseen circumstances, be satisfactory, 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


BIRMINGHAM CITIZENS 
PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The 7lst Annual General Meeting of the 
Society was held at the Imperial Hotel, Birming- 
ham on March 9, 1960.” The Chairman, Mr 
W. H. Madin, presided, and in moving the adop- 
tion of the Report and Accounts, said: 


The year under review fone which again 
records continued progress. ¢ total amount 
invested with the Society from Members and 
Depositors during 1959 was £1,130,056, and 
after allowing for the withdrawals there is a 
balance of £5,833,660 due to Share Members, an 
increase of £293,938, and £1,057,668 due to 
Depositors. The rate of Interest paid to share- 
holders has been maintained at 3} per cent, tax 
paid by the Society, equivalent to £5 14s, 3d. 
per cent where tax is paid at the standard rate. 
As from April 1, 1960, the interest rate will be 
3} per cent. 


Advances during the year amounted to 
£941,549. The balance now due on properties 
in Mortgage to the Society was £6,212,845. 
Applications to finance new houses and from sit- 
ting tenants formed a substantial part of the 
mortgage advances. Investments in Govern- 
ment Securities and cash at bank amounted to 
£1,053,717 compared with £618,297 at Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, an increase of £435,420. 

The Revenue and Appropriation Account 
shows that after providing for Management 
Expenses, Interest on Deposits, Income Tax, 
Profits Tax, Interest to Shareholders, and other 
expenditure, the balance carried down for 


Appropriation is :— £15,717 
Add :— 

Provision for Income Tax now 

included in other liabilities . 50,000 

Post War Credits... . 7,600 
Balance — forward from last 

year 21,466 

Making a total of ... one ... 94,783 


This amount has been appropriated as 
follows : — 





Transfer to General Reserve 10,000 

Transfer to liability for Income 
Tax 1959/60 assessment... 75,000 
Depreciation of Investments i 711 
Balance carried forward ... i o\ ee 
94,783 


Reserve Fund. The Reserves, including the 
unappropriated balance carried forward, amount 
to £304,072 and the Assets now total {7,277,709 


an increase of £385,718. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and 
the retiring Directors, Messrs L. Goode and 
E. S. F. Sutton were re-elected. 
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HASTINGS and THANET 





We warmly welcome new members and we 
especially commend the opening of small 
savings accounts on behalf of children and 
young people. In later years, when the 
need for a home arises, then young couples 
so wisely guided from early years will live 
to bless the relatives who led them to become 
savers in a good Building Society. 

There are an increasing number of in- 
vestments receiving wider publicity than ever 
before to attract the attention of savers. It 
cannot be reiterated too often that the 
utmost care and caution should be exercised 
in all these fields of investment if security 
is the aim. The small saver especially must 
always bear in mind that there is much 
truth in the saying “what goes up, must 
come down.” 

We also do everything possible to assist 
newly-weds to set up home in cheerful, 
happy conditions. I cordially invite young 
couples thinking of getting married to seek 
our help. 

It is also our policy to keep abreast of 
the changing outlook in housing design and 
equipment. We maintain an open mind on 
what is rather unsatisfactorily termed “ con- 
temporary design.” Whete design is good, 


. construction sound, and the site permanently 


desirable—in other words, where value is 
likely to be maintained or enhanced, the 
Society willingly considers the granting of 
loans. 
INVESTMENT INCOME 

Relatively stable conditions in the United 
Kingdom have given citizens an incentive to 
save, with the result that new investments at 
£6,833,000 show an increase of £1,192,000 
ever the 1958 figures. 


SURE AND SAFE 

It is surprising that many people still do 
not appreciate that i fount ce moneys in- 
vested with the Hastings 1 = is in- 
come tax paid. Our term shares at 34 per 
cent, with only six mon eons — lor repay- 
ment, yield £5 14s. 34. per hen grossed 
a te clint far Saaeelaaaar ek Ge Bete the 
pound. Such investment is not only safe and 
trouble free but every penny entrusted to 
the Society can be turned into cash at very 
short notice and without charges of any 
kind, 


Administrative Centre: THRIFT HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, SUSSEX. 
LONDON OFFICE: 99 Baker St., London, W.!. 
HASTINGS OFFICE: 29/3) Havelock Road. 
RAMSGATE OFFICE ; 4% Queen Street. 





BUILDING SOCIETY 
Another Record 


Year of Progress 


Some extracts from the Address of the 
Chairman, Mr H. V. Wiles, at the Annual 
General Meeting held on March 17th, 1960. 


For investment—an old established. care- 
fully managed Building Society with adequate 
and wisely placed reserves, plus Trustee 
Status, remains outstandingly the sure and 
tertain answer to the neéd of the small saver 
who may at any time, without risk of depre- 
ciation, require the use of his money. Our 
policy, as always, will be to give investors 
the maximum possible interest rate consis- 
tent with security and ease of withdrawal. 


ADVANCES TO BORROWERS ° 


of every kind. ae 
and service from our offices and agents 


INTEREST RATES—INCOME TAX 
P SOCIETY 


AID BY 
Bonus Saving Shares— 4%, 


34% 


Term Shares— 
Fully Paid Shares— 


Deposits- Trustee 
Investment Department-—— k yA 
per annum 
Tel : Bexhill 4580 
Tel: WELbeck 0028 - 


Tel : Hestings 448! 
Tel: Thanet $366! 


Also at Birmingham, Brentwood, Canterbury, Gillingham, Guildford, Nford, Kingston-on- 


Tunbridge Wells, Watford. 


Member of the Building Societies Association. 


_ Thames, Margate, Orpington, Preston, Salisbury, Sevenoaks, Sheerness, Sittingbourne, 


Est. over 100 years. 
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STATE BANK OF INDIA 


EXPANSION OF DEPOSITS AND ADVANCES 
SHRI. P. C. BHATTACHARYYA’S REVIEW 
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panies were finalised during the year. 


BRANCH EXPANSION PROGRAMME 
The Bank made further headway ‘in the im- 
Expansion 


On December 31, 1959, the Bank had a total . 
offices 


The Bank continued to play an important 
part in popularising the warchousing scheme. 
The credit limits sanctioned by the Bank against 
warchouse receimis at 55 warchousing centres 
rose to Rsllm as on November 30, 1959, and 
the number of such accounts to 1,257. 


FINANCE FOR SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES 


The Bank's scheme for financing small-scale 
industries was extended to all the branches of 
the Bank during 1959 and the total credit limits 
sanctioned to small-scale industries increased 
during the year from Rs24m to Rs46m and the 
number of accounts rose from 696 to 1,496. 
Some important branches have, moreover, been 
working as “intensive centres.” The limits 


agency agreements with the State Financial Cor- 
porations of Andhra Pradesh, Punjab and Uttar 
Pradesh, bringing the total of such agreements 
to five. 


SUBSIDIARY BANKS 


Under the State Bank of India (Subsidiary 
Banks) Act passed in September, 1959, the State 
Bank of Hyderabad became a subsidiary of the 
State Bank of India on October 1, 1959, and 
arrangements were finalised during the year for 
the taking over of four more State-associated 
banks. These are now 
of Jaipur, the State 
Bank of Bikaner and 
core. The 
Bank of Patiala, 
and the Bank of M 
the course of the first half of 1960. 

Each of these subsidiary banks, being autono- 
mous, will continue to maintain its own identity 
and independence in its day-to-day operations, 
while the, State Bank of India will have the 
general pdwers of control, supervision and direc- 
tion. The object of taking over these banks is 
to impart to them additional strength, so that 
they as well as the State Bank can play a more 
useful role in the country’s economy. 


PROFITS AND THEIR APPROPRIATION 


The Bank earned a net profit of Rsl8.7m 
during 1959, as compared to Rs19.0m during 


STATE BANK OF INDIA 


(Condensed) BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1959 
x (Rs. Million) 


P. C. BHATTACHARYYA 
MANGALDAS PAKVASA 


31/12/58 | ; 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS | 31/12/59 
) |. Cash in Balances with | 
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1958. Earnings from interest and discount 
amounted to Rs145.3m, as against Rs122.1m in 
1958 and those from commission, exchange and 


also higher at Rs70.0m during the year as com- 
pared to Rs60.6m in 1958. 

A dividend of Rs20/- per share (subject to tax) 
has been declared for 1959, as against Rsl6/- 
per share for 1958. The dividend for the year 
will absorb about Rsll.3m as against Rs9.0m 
in 1958. Rs2.0m have been transferred to 
Reserve Fund and Rs696,100 to the Pension 
Fund as against Rs3.8m and Rs690,200 respec- 
tively in 1958. Bonus to staff absorbs Rs4.0m 
as against Rs3.6m in 1958. 


THE KRIAN RUBBER. 
PLANTATIONS COMPANY 
LIMITED 
MR T. B. BARLOW’S SPEECH 


The fifry-first Annual General Mecting was 
held on March 23rd in London. 

The Chairman Mr. T. B. Barlow during the 
course of his speech said: 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit for 1959 was £25,658. Taxation 
needs £9,000. £12,000 has been transferréd to 
| Replanting Reserve. The dividend of 2s. per 
share less income tax requires £6,125. 

In addition to the dividend, Shareholders will 
receive a capital cash distribution of ls. per 
share, which is exempt from tax. 

The Company’s main source of income is 
from Trade Investments. The holding of 
£50,400 stock in Highlands & Lowlands Para 
Rubber Co., Ltd., carned a gross income of 
£18,375 during the year, and the investment in 
Chamek Plantations Limited earned a gross 
income of £10,000. 

The investments in Highlands & Lowlands 
and Chamek Plantations represent 1,120 acres of 
mature rubber and 225 acres of mature oil palms. 

The small mature rubber area of 159 acres on 
Jin Seng Estate yielded 618 Ibs. per acre, which 
is less than last year. 

The dwarf coconut plantings of 1954 and 
1955, amounting to 1,050 acres, are growing well. 
The 1954 plantings are now coming into bear- 
ing and a small crop of 60 tons is anticipated 
during 1960. Crops may be expected to increase 
rapidly in the future to 600 tons or more, which 
at present prices would show a reasonable return. 


GENERAL 


I returned three weeks ago from a visit te 
Malaya. The feeling of security and prosperity 
in the country is most encouraging. 

The outlook for copra is satisfactory with 
prices in Malaya around $40 per picul. 

The outlook for natural rubber is promising. 
Consumption during 1959 is estimated by the 
International Rubber Study Group at 2,105,000 
tons as compared with production of 2,065,000 
tons, thus for the second consecutive year there 
is a small reduction in world stocks of natural 
rubber. The release of Government stockpiles 
seems to be a welcome relief to consumers who 
had allowed their private stocks to fall well 
below normal. 

Under these circumstances in the absence of 
unforeseen events another satisfactory year can 
be expected. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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AMALGAMATED ROADSTONE 
CORPORATION 


AMALGAMATED LIMESTONE 
CORPORATION 


MR GATTY SAUNT ON OFFER TO “LIMESTONE” SHAREHOLDERS 


The annual general meetings of Amalgamated 
Roadstone Corporation Limited and Amalga- 
mated Limestone Corporation Limited will be 
held on April Sth at 15, Stanhope Gate, London, 
W.1. 


In his statements to members, circulated with 
the reports and accounts for the year ended 
October 31, 1959, the Chairman, Mr W. H. 
Gatty Saunt, after expressing first his and his 
colleagues’ sorrow at the untimely death of Mr 
Herbert Rothbarth and then their regret at the 
resignation of Colonel Cleaver owing to ill- 
health, went on to say: 


“ ROADSTONE” 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account for 
the year ended October 31, 1959, shows that 
Operating Profits of £1,004,438, compared with 
£833,348 in the previous year, were up by 
£171,090. This comparison, of course, 
excludes Cement Profits of the previous year 
£69,985 shown separately in the Account 
because the Cement Works were sold half-way 
through that year. 

The Profit for the year (subject to taxation) of 
£638,062 is £169,743 higher than the previous 
year’s figure of £468,319. After adding £19,053 
tax adjustment re the previous year and deduct- 
ing £272,398 for taxation on Current Profits and 
£26,513 attributable to Outside Sharcholders, 
the balance of available Profits for the year, 
after taxation and Minority Interests, is shown 
in the Directors’ Report to amount to £358,204. 

After providing for the proposed Ordinary 
Dividend of 20 per cent (last year 15 per cent) 
we have been able to increase the net amount 
carried forward by £145,356 compared with 
£84,871 last year, making an aggregate amount 
of Net Profits carried forward at October 3}, 
1959, £1,041,447. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows that 
Capital Expenditure on Fixed Assets in the year 
under review was about £500,000 and that 
Current Assets exceeded Current Liabilities at 
October 31, 1959, by approximately £764,000. 


DIVIDEND COVER 


Our circular to the Minority Shareholders of 
Amalgamated Limestone Cofporation Limited, 
of which we already own just over 51 per cent, 
sets out details of both undertakings and the 
Auditors’ Report on both Companies, together 
with Professional Valuations of Assets. 

Much of it I feel I need not here repeat. I 
should, however, draw your attention to the 
fact that whereas last year the 15 per cent 
Dividend was covered only 1.2 times. the pro- 
posed increased Dividend of 20 per cent is this 

into 


posed acquisition of the minority Shares*of 


£137,890, leaving still in that Account £75,390 
—5 per cent on the Ordinary Capital as 
posed to be increased. 

I usually quote in some detail figures of 
Professional Valuations of Fixed Assets i 


“ LIMESTONE” 


You will observe from the Accounts for the 
year ended October 31, 1959, that the Net Profit 
for the year, before taxation, amounted to 


Saltram Cement Works; the relevant comparison 
is with profits ( Interest received) of 
£76,288. After adding Tax Adjustment re the 
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pparent in future years. 
The monthly accounts since the end of the 


Throughout the year the Company had con- 
tinued and intensified the various measures for 


depreciation of the cruzciro and as a result of 
various restrictive measures, coupled with the 
more profitable working during the year, the 
reorganisation and increase of efficiency through- 
out the Group, In all Divisions the past year 
had been one of, great endeavour and some pro- 
gress, the full results of which, it was hoped, 


£432,880, effected at an average rate of exchange 


of $Cr381. 


Company had been able to make very substantial 


from the staff and workmen throughout the year remittances from Brazil, amounting in total to 


the current, year 
year would become a 


for 


hand ; 
double the sales for the.’ 


coating paper and kraft board, 


the cir 


cular. 
acandins it gives me great pleasure to 
record the loyal co-operation we have received 


and to thank them, on your behalf, for their 


efforts. 
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International Limited will be 


held on April 4th in London. 
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BRITISH HOME STORES 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The Thirty-second Annual General Meeting 
of British Home Stores Limited was held on 
March 23rd in London, The Right Honourable 
The Earl of Lisburne, JP, the chairman, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE SCOTTISH MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


The following is an extract from his circulated 


Mr T. R. Patterson, CBE, DL, JP (the chair- 
statement for the 52 weeks to January 2, 1960: 


man), presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said : 


of approximately £350,000 on the previous year The new business secured by the Society 
is again a record. Much publicity is being given 
these days to other forms of savings, but life 
assurance has distinct advantages. 

It is my privilege to introduce a new policy 
which we have named the Snowball Policy. 
has been designed specially for the young 
ness man on the threshold of his career. 
policy has unique features which are fully 
described in the brochure which we are issuing. 
The premium income has increased by nearly 
10 per cent, although there is a fall of £20,000 
in the Annuity purchase money received. 
Income from investments has increased and the 
gross rate earned has increased by 2s, 1d. per 
cent to £6 7s, Id. per cent, which is a record. 
We have had friendly business relations with 


unit, making a total for the year of 6d. as against 


This 
busi- 
The 


it.. We have acquired 600 shares of £5 each and 
we expect to acquire additional shares in the 
near future. 









; The Life Assurance Fund has increased by 
be applied in writing up each existing Ordinary ; B. ’ 
cack chin Genk ts ee. ieee ee 

eenneiet oedanemean 
In 1959 we opened our new store at Crewe 
and we completed the rebuilding of our Liver- 
pool store and extensions at Slough, Wigan 
and Northampton. The results of our store 
at New Street, Birmingham, for the year 
have been encouraging. We have now closed our 
stores at Peckham and Bedminster for rebuilding 
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Britain. 
















Mechanica) Sto! Pulverising 
Equtpment. Vibrating, boreoninn end 


All products of the Group for sale abroad. 


Locomotives and Vertical Kiln Plants. 

















INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 
Annual Report and Accounts of the I.C.L. Group for 1958-1959 


INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION LIMITED 
Steam Generating Plant for Power Stations, for Industry and for Nuclear Power Application im Great 


INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Bquipment etc.. for sale 
INTERNATIONAL .COMBUSTION (EXPORT) LIMITED 
RILEY GC) PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Mechanical Stokers and Oi) Firing Equipment for small tnstallations. Gyntron Vibratory and Feeding Equipment. 
THE CLAYTON EQUIPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES : 


seeeeeeeeres 


The merchandise in our stores continues to Pree = 
receive greater support from the buying public Se MimmbenTieh seeeeeteenenerenns 
than ever before and turnover to date has been 
ae ae Se ee ee ra 
cult to forecast trend remainder aoe 
the year, but unless we encounter problems that taxation ip previous years Ts 
are unforeseen at this moment I feel we can in of 
look forward to a result which you will consider 
to be satisfactory. The report was adopted and 
the Board’s capital proposals were approved. 


EASTBOURNE MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


A VERY SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
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CORT OEE EERE EROS ROE Eee EE EERE RO RERE HOR EES 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REVIEW OF THE CHAIRMAN, SIR JAMES REID YOUNG 
ae er eee Care eee 






In addition adjustment of amounts provided for 
exceptional total of the previous year. was stil) 
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APPOINTMENTS 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail £4. 10 
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Imperial Tobac-co 


fashionable to speak of a tobacco war. This, 


when the market continues to be dominated 
by Imperial Tobacco, is ore vanes it 


its costs by 
installing more up-to-date machinery in its 
factories 


The effect of competition upon Imps was 
seen in the fall in its trading profits in the 
year to October 31st, and now it looks from 
the statement made by the chairman, Mr 


encouraging th 
was a year ago, but that leaf costs will be 
higffer and that spending on sales promotion 
is likely to increase. Some small benefit 
from the increase in pipe! tobacco prices will 
accrue this year. But Mr Clarke is prepared 
for some reduction in profits even if 
Imperial Tobacco does rather more than 
on to its share of trade (which is 
smaller than it was, say, five years ago). As 
itish-American Tobacco already 


dend at 22} per cent. 
£1 ordinary units at 71s. 6d. yield nearly 
that 


Insurance Dividends 


HAREHOLDERS and policy holders in 
Prudential Assurance are again to 


receive bi dividends and bonuses. The 
tax free divi declared by the “ Pru” 
were well up to market expectations. On 


pect 

the “A” shares (paid largely out of life and 
anhuity profits) the distribution has been 
raised from 1624 per cent to 183} per cent. 
a oe on the “B” shares (pai 
entirely from non-life profits) has been 
raised from 108} per cent to 150 per cent. 
These dividends show good increases and 
are paid from a surplus available to share- 
holders which has been reduced from 6.8 


to 6.5 cent. 

Holders of ordinary branch policies in the 
United Kingdom are to receive a bonus of 
§2s. per cent of the sum assured (against 
48s. in 1958) as well as a further increase 





in ag’ pn bonus from 12s. to 148. per 
cent is special bonus is now payable on 
policies issued before 1959; a year ago it 
only to policies issued before 1954. 

in declared higher 


bonuses on individual retirement annuity 
icies and, unlike the previous year, it 
also raised its bonus on group pension 
contracts from 48s. to $2s. per cent. 
A yield of under 14 per cent on Legal 
and Assurance shares pointed to 
optimistic expectations about the results of 


satisfy the market. In fact, the dividend 
which had bezn kept at 100 per cent for 
the last three years is raised to 190 per cent 
and the ss. shares closed 3 lower at £17} 
to yield 2} per cent—which is still among 
the lowest returns in the insurance market. 
As a result of the triennial valuation, holders 
of individual life policies will receive a 
reversionary bonus of §0s. per cent = 
annum compound. Legal and General has 
also declared a bonus of 32s. 6d. per cent 
on policies for the self employed and a cash 
bonus of §s. per cent on the t value 
of pension benefits secured, for each year 
of participation on group pension policies. 


Delta Metal 


ITH copper prices continuing to rise 

steadily, Delta Metal, as a leading 
manufacturer of non-ferrous metals and 
their alloys, could not fail to do well last 
year. But such fat years must provide 
against stock losses which may occur in the 
lean years. In 1959 this provision against 
stock losses was raised from {£96,000 to 
£185,500. Even so, trading profits struck 
after ing this provision, rose by 36 per 
cent, from {2,114,909 to £2,879,879. They 
included five months’ profits of £250,843 
from two new subsidiaries, E. P. J and 
Alfred Case. A rise of over §§ per cent in 
trading profits in the last two years cannot 
be attributed entirely to better 
prices by various acquisitions ta 
Metal has succeeded in expanding its acti- 
Vities to cover a wider range of products. 
More important still for the future is the 
link announced in January between 
Delta and Kaiser Aluminium in the 
formation of a new joint company, James 
Booth Aluminium. The new company 
which has a capital of {10 million, i 
all the interests of James Booth in alumi- 
nium and light alloys for {5 million while 
Kaiser supplied {5 million for additional 


As in previous years the ordinary y divi- 
dend has been maintained a the equivalen 
of 12} per cent 100 per cent scrip 
iesue, bor the benus eléaieat b suneal from 
3 to § per cent. On a 174 per cent dividend 
the §s. shares, at 24s. 2}d., yield 3} per cent. 
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Steetley and General 
Refractories 


5 
d 
E 
E 
f 
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8 


fallen by as wees = 1958, also rose 
17 per cent year—from £888,413 to 


(totalling £2,705,216 
31st) and from profit retentions over the 
next two years. The directors of General 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Bid for Popularity 


SERS E 
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down these kinds of securities quite sharply 
at a moment of difficulty. Another import- 
os eens taxa tersiorenans 
i i a certain p i 
of earnings: according to the Radcliffe 
report they usually retain between 15 and 
20 per cent of total income. Finally—and 
this is the true raison d’étre of an invest- 
ment trust—they offer skilled management. 
The Radcliffe report threw some light on 
some of the trusts’ investment policies since 
the war. Not unnaturally the main 
of emphasis in the portfolios has been from 
fixed interest stocks to equities. Of 150 
members of the Association of Investment 
Trusts who gave evidence to the Radcliffe 
committee the proportion of their funds 
invested in fixed interest stocks fell from 
ee II per cent in 19§7, 
the proportion of their funds invested 
in ordinary shares rose from 62 per cent to 
89 per cent. Perhaps no less important is 


the switch from British and Commonwealth : 


stocks to United States and Canadian 


investments. Between’ 1949 and 1957 the 


same 1§0 trusts ran down their holdings of 


British stocks from 79 per cent to $9 per 
cent and their Commonwealth holdings 
from 10 per cent to 7 per cent. Invest- 
ments in dollar securities rose from only 
§ per cent to 31 per cent. Since 1957, 
there has been a slight tendency for the 
pendulum to swing back towards British 
equities. 

Last week’s full report of the Alkance, 
one of the biggest investment trusts in the 
United Ki , Showed that its holdings 
of United States securities had fallen, at 
market values, from 4§ per cent to 344 per 
cent of the total. This does not mean 
wholesale selling of dollar stocks, but that 
at market prices the value of British equities 
was rising rapidly. For the first time the 
market valuation of the fund held by the 
Alliance was more than {50 million and its 
gross income rose from {1,799,743 to a 
new peak of { 2,032,544. Running expenses 
were relatively . i 
cent of total revenue, and 
improved from {£961,124 to £1,217,113. 
The dividend has been raised from 28 to 
34 per cent, payable out of earnings of 45 

, ordinary shares stand above 


‘ACCOUNT DAY 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS : 
LAST DEALINGS : 


Mar. 7 Mar. 2) | 
Mar. 18 April t ' 
Mar. 29 Aprit 12 


April 4 
Aprit 22 
May 3 


HE market has remained cautious thi 


War Loan gained |‘ to 62/4. ium-dated 
stocks were slightly weaker on switching 
operations with 4} per cent British Elec- 
tricity 1974-79 declining 4 to, 853. 

Corporation loans were quiet but firm: 


itypically, 5} per cent LCC gained i to 
100% 


Over the week to the close on Wednesday 
The Economist indicator gained 4.7 points 
to 362.1. Steel shares made some of the 
biggest gains. United Steel put on 4s. to 


81s. 3d., John Summers 33. to 75s. and 
Steel of Wales od. to 46s. 9d. Heavy 
ineeri shares al 


Engineering 

advances. Guest Keen rose 6d. to 90s. 3d., 

Simon-Carves closed the same amount 
18. 
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The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 





The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 





BARTHOLOMEW LANE - 


INSURE 
YOUR 
INCOME 


How long would your income continue if 
you were unable to work due te sickness 
or accident ? 

A week, a month, a year? 

And what happens when it stops ? 


Insure your income with the Permanent Sickness 
Insurance Company. 
Our policies cannot be cancelled on account of 
frequent or heavy claims and continue right up 
to age 65. 





Write for full particulars mentioning this advertisement to the : 






ermanent 
ickness 
nsurance Co., Ltd. 


3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON W.! 
TELEPHONE LANGHAM 0341 


"ARAB BANK LTD 


Head Office: Amman, Jordan 
Balance Sheet as at 3ist December, 1959 
(To the nearest J.D. Gierdan Dinar) ) 
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BM. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


BANKERS | 


Established in London in 1858 


HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


Partners: AND COMPANY 
a A. Vreede, H. H. Ocrlemans. 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd. 


Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ld. 


Bankers 


WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A SPECIALIZED 


PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, 
LEBANON, IRAN, EAST AFRICA. TANGIER, 
| URUGUAY AND NEW YORK. 


117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 
Telephone Avenue 1030 
Telegrams; Ansbacher, London. Telex: London 28521 


34, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone: LONdon Wall 2131 . 


Enquiries retating to Eimt should be addressed to 
Anspacuer & Co. Lip., 8&5 Merrion Square, Dublin. Eire. 





LETys 


BE 
INPANK 


JAPAN 








Habib Bank Limited 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 











Authorised Capital ... Pak. Rs. 40,000,000 










& network of 92 branches in all the important trade centres 
Sentag so onic Saseage tor-augeon, & copes. 
or imports. 


GSTASLISHED : 1097 


THE NIPPON KANGYO BANK trp. 


HEAD OFFICE : HIBIYA, TOKYO 
121 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
OVERSEAS BRANCH : TAIPEI 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES : LONDON, NEW YORK 











Head Office:—KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 
Branches:—i. Aden 2. Colombo 3. Mombasa and 4. Rangoon. 
. Correspondents and Agents in all important Cities of the World. 
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MR. POLICYHOLDER have a hand 


It's pretty certain that you decided on a life assurance policy for in a r osp er i ty 


purely personal reasons—because you wanted to save, because you think 
a bit of capital or some extra income will come in handy when 

you retire, and because you want to be prepared for any 

eventuality. You sleep easier thanks to Life Assurance—and 

you value the feeling of independence it gives you. 


Yet, though your reasons for taking out a policy may have been persona), 
it’s worth remembering what an important part Life Assurance plays 

in helping to keep Britain prosperous. As the nation’s most important 
form of personal saving, it plays a big part in the fight against 

inflation. And money put into Life Assurance provides finance for 

the industrial expansion on which our future depends. 


Through LIFE ASSURANCE 


a better life for you and for everyone 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh 


—e 
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MASIUS & FERGUSSON LIMITED 


‘ 





FINANCIAL VACANCIES COLUMN MEDIA PLANNING 


FORD OF DAGENHAM OFFERS MARKET RESEARCH 
CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITIES 
ON ITS FINANCE STAFFS : We plan to make ‘two appointments during the next three months. One j 


will be a senior executive with experience of media planning; and the 


cases prowtotion will depend other, a fully qualified and experienced man in market research. 


The appointments are to replace two men being groomed for senior 


managerial positions within the Agency and only men capable of following 
SENIOR OPERATIONS ANALYST—Age 24-30: Honours in their footsteps will be considered. 


are two 
supervisory jevel in the main Manufacturing Groups The salary bracket in mind is £1750-£2250. 
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A. H MUNROE. MASIUS & FERGUSSON, LTD... 2 ST JAMES'S 80. LONDON SW 


eee 




























} 
; 
: ta 
ie senioe operations enaiysts Gee above), “* Kefcrence CSA.” 
i PROJECT ANALYSTS—Age 25-40: Large scale expansion SS - Spbesanadsadhestunt=asdesaentieeinasaapeale 
4 involves the critical scrutiny and analysis of wide variety ; 
fe of capital projects before they are submitted for Management . 
F moron, hc CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
experience of this aspect of (arward Management planning 1a tor 
® major industry are offered suitable candidates. 
<p Selh ate Ge Wich lun tadiguns omb 0 we THE HEAVY ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 
Geveloped critical feculty capable of evaluating the effect of i 
different courses af action and the ability to report clearly. IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES ' 
Preference will be given to candidates holding an Accounting 
qualification and with experience in the Lagincering Industry The recently formed Heavy Organic Chemicals Division which i¢ engaged in the expanding ficlé of 
“ Reference LPA.” production of chemicals from petroleum has two vacancies for Chartered Accountants im its Accountam) 
Departmest at its Headquarters at Billingham, Co. Durham. 
PORATION AN D. COMPUTER The posts call fof the ability to apply costing and accounting principles to the collection, recording and 
interpretation of financial information for Management against the Background of the technical and 
we teaching new stages in COMPUTER development commercial problems of the industry. Suitatle candidates, preferably under 25 years of age, will be selected 


on their potentiality for work of this nature. 


: 
| 
, 
| 


Candidates should write briefly to the Personnel Manager, 1.C 1. (Heavy Organic Chemicals) Limited, 
Organic House, Billingham. Co. Durhem. quoting Ref. BWW/2. Further information on conditions of 
employment and the nature of the work of this industry will Be sent to selected candidates. 


Department, Ford Motor Company Limited, Dagenham, id i 

Essex, Quoting appropriate reference on the envelope. BATTERSEA COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY NUFFIELD COLLEGE STUDENTSHIPS 
Y Sie a wie etah tg underise easerce, fev'nay branch. ot seosomicn 
Cee Se ee 2 ee ‘A COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY) = * _— Fy 
é' Applications are invited for » Grade B Lectureship in the | Samininvation. and — fi -- M, 

TRAINING AND RECRUITMENT DEPARTMENT Depertment of Hotel and Catering Management. Candidates tal ° ‘oad Be The c "ss af 
‘ in Commerce or Economics with Seevemed tn che aguteation Gf thane Guciglies t ‘te 

ifications in Economics. Law and Accountancy. of colonial and uaderdeveloped societies. The C 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY, LTD. Setery tor bonours desree within the range £930. | problems , devetoped socteties. 
£1.393.—Furthér particulars from the Clerk to the Governing —_ Sane eae ede sais ak 
DAGENHAM, ESSEX. Body. by whom applications should be received as soon a8 cohnttens unioa 


j 


| NS a ache és - - Further particulars and the necessary forms are obtainable 


eee trom the Warden. Applications should teach him by May 1U, 
~AUSTRALIAN- NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOLTON SAVINGS BANK ; 





Research School of Social Sciences | ASSISTANT ACTUARYSHIP UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM — 
FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY j The Trustees of the BOLTON SAVINGS BANK FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
; RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN THE HISTORY OF invite applications for the positions of Assistant t are invited ISTANT 
ECONOMIC THOUGHT Actuary. to become vacant on August 21, 1960 Lec Sone * Ngee yg HISTORY 
rom ober . 5 er ropean cconomic 
Apolications are invited for the following itions in t + ot 19th cent id be ad but 
‘ asa of Economics, Research School ad Social io Candidates should be appropriately qualified and oS aoe eee -_ — 
‘ , of - : cannes a E Swan) ie should have had wide administrative experience onary scales: Assistant Lecturer £700-€850, Lecturer £900- 
@ ch Fellow, to undertake research in the history The commencing salary will be £1.500 per annum. a Applications stwo canton), wih the names of three, referees, 
thought. rising subject to satisfactory service, By annual s sent, not later ¢ y ° tor egistrar, 
on! tas Grvoapsunet af tee fam wllicn annem ay one tan past increments of £50 to £1,700 per annum. : ene Se. Prelnghes. 15, from whom further - particu- 
comtury has inchided studies : 
mt ten and Eedoseciee os the oer ae . The successful candidate must be willing to submit 
. Khe possibility of work im the history of economic to medical examination. . For other appointments see pages 1300 and |31/ 
the p ot an = Coltection which. ing Hificati details of 
* Applications, stat age, qualifications ai 
By the Nations! Library send. the University Bhan agar pg Boe yn Bn og age ng UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM 
r Law origina) work on British aoounme thought since names of two referees, should be received not later i are invited for eR A year 
Aga aie a at’ thatthe ‘ than Monday, April 11, 1960, by the Sor RESHIP SIN “RURAL ECONOMY AGRI- 
annune Peiiowship range is EAI 437-4A2.152 S : a! Salary + Senior Lecturer; £82052 x £75-—€82.127 p.a. 
per ate under review fe commencia ACTUARY, BOLTON SAVINGS BANK, Lecturer: €S1077 x £75--4S1,977 p.a. 
salary wilt Be determined according to qualifications ‘snd j HOTEL STREET. BOLTON, LANCS Eatry according to qualifications and experience. Con 
enpertence. | iM of living allowance approximately £5180 p.a. Outfit allowance 
to a Fellowship is to age sixty-five, subject to Bed Private), £550. _ Family allowance: Wile £560 p.a.. ist child é$¥0 
© giver Gee years A Fellow ts antics to one tievng) Passages tor apooreve “and family ‘on appointment 
year’s study on full pay, plus = contribution towards ~ amen TY COLLEGE O : ~ ’ } family appointment, 
rare ‘Thoctatanent of the Research Fellow wili be for three UNIV ERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, arrangements can be made to maintain rssU policies: 
years eee cneaes 9 Seen of five years. ABERYSTWYTH Acoeemaee oe contract for § a ae Pare “ 
~ paid  eaaisiance wth fot A tions wited for the post of Lecturer or Assistant 74 per cent of salary. 
provided. ve — . Ltie te the "Department of Agricultural Economics, t ications (10 copies) ——. oD and ‘ 
Porther re should be obtained from the Secretary, take up duties on ober 1. 1960. Applications. with the and three referees 20, 1960 to 
Association of jes of the British Commonwealth, 36 names of two referees, should reach the undersigned. from Registrar, Uni ¥ of Khartoum. c/o Inter-University 
Crordoa uare wel whom further particulars y be obtained. by April 25, 1969. Council for Hig Education Overseas. 29 Woburn Square, 
Shae ‘close, im Ausiralia and London, on May 2. T. MAELGWYN DAVIES, London. Wi. from whom further particulars may be 


1908. Registrar obtained. 















operation. 


RECTOR 


of established professional and cducational 
two. 


f 
ii 


ter ne bar.—Full details 
STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


COUNTY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


Applications ere invited for the enpelatment in the County 
Planning and Development of an sstistest 
* Greae 1 1€610—-476*S 


the Kesearch Section on cither A PT 
oa) oF APT Grade +£765~—-4880 pa.) The 
commencing salary and grading «ill depend on qualificatrons 
aod cxperience 
Apritants Gus heve an honours in geearaphy 
should preferably have had research 


1 onemics 


Pacilities will be provided including financial assistance to 
appornicd 


expenses. 
Applications giving details of age. education. qualifications. 
Present and previous appointments. etperience and the names 
f CnS Seen th Shee) Peonete, oe be made should 
to D. W. Riley. ~— and Development 
Oficer, 4ia Eastgate Zivess, lord. not later then April 15. 


"Retationship to any member or senior otiees of - County 
Council must be disclosed Convenes wit! 


H EVANS. 
Clerk of the County Council 
LIVESTOCK RECORDS BUREAU 
EDINBURGH 
A t eee the i of Livestock Records 
of es 3 ihe Records Buresv. “Hs 
pn ag Be KR Fy -E - 
Milk Records Association for the assessment of Gairy cattie 
on and for research on relevent sspects 


in (o-operation 
, the Scottish Milk Records Association 
of the Scottish Milk Marketing Boards. 
other interested bodics 

Candidates must have an Honours 4 @f other suitable 
qualification. Some experience in i and administration 
is necessary and a koowledge Rvonoct dewradiec Re 
salary scale is €1.200 x £40—<4). S40 = £45—£1.285 « £50-—- 
€).385 = £35—£1.420. with F.SS.U. Benefits. 

Applications. toacther with the ames of three referces. 
should be submitted not later than Ao wh to The Secretary 
Depariment of Agriculture for Scotland. St. Andrew's House. 
Edinburgh, | oS 


MARKET RESEARCH 


Psychologists, Sociologists and Research 
Executives with experience in market research whe 
now wish to work in a leading tesearch ageney 


should write with full detsils of televant experience 


DR. MARK ABRAMS 
RESEARCH SERVICES LIMITED 
CAMBRIDGE HOUSE 
20/14 BROADWICK STREET. WI. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
ASSISTANTSHIP IN POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Applications are invited for an Assistantship in Political 
Economy. Salary scale: (790-4850 per annum. initial sulery 
sccording to cxperience and qualifications FSS.U. and 
family allowance bencfits 

Applications \three copies) should be lodged. not later than 
May t 4 (sae se coined, ee (rom whem further 

ticalars may a 
- ROBT. T. HUTCHESON 

‘ Secretary w University Court. 


Registered a6 @ Newspaper 


Authorised as Second 
Newspaper Lid. 


a 22 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
DYESTUFFS DIVISION 
have vacancies in thew Work Siudy Departments 


AT DIVISION HEADQUARTERS, BLACKLEY, MANCHESTER, AND 
AT THEIR FACTORIES THERE AND IN HUDDERSFIELD, _. 
BILLINGHAM AND WILTON 


The posts would be of interest to YOUNG MEN 


Profit Sharing Scheme; a five-day week is in 


Application forms may be obtained from the Staff Manager, Hexagon House, 
Blackley 9%. 


Clase Mail, 
Ryder Street. 










ARKET INVESTIGATIONS LIMITED have an opening 
for a senior executive under 35 te work on conmtemer 
research S dealing with Sesic marketing probicen. 
Me will have an apportunity to pioneer new services that will 


ereatly expand the scope of « company which hat grows 
rapidly over the pest five years.—Please apply im confidence 
with full details to S J Crwell, Managing Director. | and 2 
Berners Street. London. W | 
MARKET AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 

\ leading market reacarck camoany has crested two new 

pows m making eluns for is future growth Each pow offers 


fiemy of seope for the rah 
organisation st a senior level 


person, who will jom ihe 
Salarics will depend open 


qualifications and cxpcricncc, Dut will probably Be Octececn 
it.ooo £2,000. 
ECONOMIST (MARKET ANALYST 
This post imroeives 
(a) the preparation of market reports based on date 


@rawn from 4 wide fange of sources 
(>) the preparation of short and long-temm forecasts 
tc) the abdy of acw and likely future market devclop- 
ments in the U.K. and aProau 
person who fills this post wil} beet a good dearce 
aled with poasthly have carried 
im economics. and wil 


RESPFARCH INTO SURVEY AND ANALYTICAL 
TECHNIQUES 


The company plans to deyclop further te study both 
s im the field of merketing and 
application to this ficid 
elsewhere There is an importa 
da man of woman to plan and control 


oa 
techniques deve’ 3 
vacamey for a @ 
this work 


Requirements - 
(a) a Gret-clase analytival and creative mind. 
(Di a sound knowledge of statistics particularty of 
experimental Gewign 
«@ familiarity with research developments in the sovial 
selences 
(@ the ability to st up and administer research projects 


should 
Managing Director. Briish Market are Bureau Lid., 
4? Upper Growener Street. London, W.1. 





For other appointments see page 1308 
“THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


EXTRA-MURAL DEPARTMENT 
Applications are invited for the post! of STAFF TU ee 


for North Western with the salary and stat 
cuher Lecturer Lectarer im the U 
Appticants bold = good im one of the 
totiow . Mistery.. Geography. Sec 

° scales per annum: Lecturer. 900 
to £1.ec . £08 we és58. 
of t SS.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme. 
and status according to : and ¢ < a 
toms shewld Ge semt Got later Agri 2. 1968. to the 
Resisteer. the " hester }3. (rom whom further 
particulars end forms of « jon may be obtained. 


TRAVEL 


CHEAP AIR TRAVEL TO INDIA 


Charter flights to and from TEHRAN in July and 
Seprember could be of immense help to prospective travellers 
to India. Reservations sow being made at 


fos RETURN FARE 


Write Got 1306 oF telephone HYD 5559 after * om. 


Pow Office Deor. Ottaws. Printed in © 


nd by St. 
London, &.W.5. Telephone: Whitehall 1411. 


Postage on 








woes 
ies 


1311 
SUSINESS ano PERSONAL 


FOUND ws i “a Pisicarasity aes. 
Jace New SGond 





REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP °CHEME 


Sead for details whitch shaw an ativactive propos 
in 1@ manufacturers. 


“ te the Menegins Director, Remploy Lid.. 
25.28 inaham Gate,.3.W.1, or telephone ¥ IC tore 
Gert <i2 Brea). 


MARE A PLAT LTD... 17S Piccadilly, HYD 2545. inline 
care. right pemon or right fat. 
—— requires mosted castle wih Saee & ‘oe 


Mua be = boat santmne tapuchos onstage ot of carentnd 
WEST HAM 


CORPORATION 54% 


MORTGAGES };-10 YEARS 
Special terms tor loans of £5.008 of over 


TREASURER (K). 95 THE GROVE. LONDON, F.15. 
tery 4 BOOKS. The Hicénerieis’ 
» & , 


Clement's tne 
to subenit Vets of beahe ow . Metery and Social 
you may wish to sell, (povandivals ou inded) 


* lenees. 
EDUCATION AND COURSES 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 


POSTGRADUATE covers STRUCTURES AND 
MATE s 


The course & open to 
etperience, and to others with 
and of sufficient cxperience to 
post-gradwate course 


turther details and farms of applnation for admission may 
ined from the Secretary. 
. Tremptngios 


UNIVERSITY OF ‘CAMBRIDGE 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
POSTGRADUATE COURSE IN CONTROL ENGINEERING 


Povigraduate Course im Control 
will begin on October 5, 1960, and will lout ee 


gine months. This course bas to 
muaes the goede of indusicy One Ghee teamed 8 © 
m ft t 
omnes contrel and to afford ¥ coy a 
he'd of Comval’ Engians = 7 
The of studems will timeed and ion 
Tee Ag Seeeeiae?, Of the Dereriment aon than 
Mey 31, ee. © a ée ~~ 
a and have tome 
Forther Gemsie und teams foe 
wera = admission may 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON, DEGREE 





Seon TRAINING, 
staduates and cider 

}4-week cdurses --Wrine 

Park Avenue, Wtf. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 





Let. 
isove: UK 
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422 @and the Austratta runt 
Ice cold realism, deep freeze protection, they’re taking 


abroad the guarantee of perfect refrigeration for the long journey there and back. 
Any other healthy reason for selecting ISCEON 12? 


Yes. It’s non-inflammable, non-combustible, non-irritant | 
and non-toxic, with the highest degree of purity. 
All vital factors, all valfi’ reasons for selecting 
ISCEON 12 for refrigeration ships. 


CONSOLIDATED zinc CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED, LONDON, wW.f 


° 





i ee 
2 “2 Gaetan 








